


«Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
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(NEW YORK,) 


“Man cannot propose a higher ohject 
for his study than Education and all 
that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 
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Physiology. 


4 ee ne eee “ A New School of Physiology,” has been pub- 
lished by & Coates. mp gy Duyeuimson, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical 


Dictionary,” “ Reference Book,” &c, As might 
pared worl, adapted to the understanding of young 


be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-pre- 
students, and presents the subject in a more 


interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. It is profusely ilustrated.—Bosten Tran- 
sortpt. 


The work is onzafully written, in language and style adapted to the understand- 


ing and appreciait a of pupils in Common 
the object being t. 
and interesting. 


ScHOOLSs, HiagH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; 


teach Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. 





Philosophy. 


A New Work based on 


the Experimental Method. 





By THOS. V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Qf Millersville Normal \Scheol, Pennsylvania. 


A’ work of fare merit, containing much new matter and ll the latest discoveries | ® 
im this field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, 
concise, and logical manner.. By means of a large number of experiments given in 
careful the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and it is 
rade fazsilial with the Beperimantal Peo, 


Copies for examination sent on — of $1.00. Liberal rains for introduction, 





PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut st., Phila.,6 Bond st., New York City, 














LATIN. 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
The shortest and most thorough Introduciion 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, hence 
HO CHANGE of grammer required. It has 


205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. Aids teach in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of schoo! 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther iniormation, 
A. LOVELL & CO. 
@ Bond St., New York. 








of grea: excellence not found in any similar book, 


FE ie ha eat 


average of whose ages was te 
ese 
") Classicas (Aug. $0, 1881.) 
JONES'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Of equal merit with his “ Greek Prose Composition,” 
which is in general use. i 
tee Cenermnen se oie Caen oa ee. 
2" Adapted '0 the leading Grammars. 


“pear eepsnnse! Shaina 
a 


Both books have been widely introduced, and are in 
use im the best Classica! and High Schools. 
Circulars sent on application by 


S.C. CRICCS & Co., 
Publishers, . . Chicago, 
WANTED. 


Pen heres gh new and beantiful, tl- 
One that all mothers will 
be oh Sar pie ts roe. price and agents’ 





BROWN & DERBY,» Park Place, N.Y. | 


Ce a ee 








AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 








Selid Sitver. $1.00. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 
With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
wat. sas stfu ely items empenta eneieant--e 














D. APPLETON & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
en ee 
WH. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M.,, 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 


pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
o pre Ste rie Seo 

© appearance books, confident 
they would marked improvements 
which w render them caterte a 
other books of the kind. The result has 


been what was an’ three 

months after their pu they were 

by sro iden andl over fae bee, 

cities and towns. Dene we year 

1600 over one oat a half million copies 
were sold. 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Signal Improvement. 


cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense 
dialip Uaebi £06 cnlytatechamicaly y superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
- their em tof modern experiences 
and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and i edu- 
be = of the day. 
Woubweilers' new series of Geographies, 
geographical text books hitherto published 
te ed 
as our Readers are in advance a the old 
text-books in 


THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 
PEenall 460, 1 108 pages. sip 


— Higher Geography. Large 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Gliding Copies. 
GOODMAN'S PATENT. 
They have Movable Copies, the su r 


— os enctev cial o eg = 





They insure ~ improvement at every 
practice. 


“pS the pupi 
y make inatrection in Os pabject of 


—_v easy, practical, and invariably 
syn P Cc .4 ks. be og 
Eee Coop opy ee be Series, 


Copies. — ~ ng 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce 
hereafter without this rovision. j ake- 
man’s Patent Slidi rovide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 


copies ence peas of Cake 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES, 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
: and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Pers: ave Series. Four Books and 





Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 

It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every e, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 

Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Reiief Designs, 
Mechanica! Drawing, and 
Architectural drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 





Child’s Book of Langu A Graded 
ies of and in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Dig meh IL. 


Studies in Animals; _ Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Woitls Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to ‘The Child's: Book of ee. 
guage. 

Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 


both a and pupils. They are de- 
i tation of 
is best in l in litenatare ; . An interest 

in the ine of all that ins to lan- 
; gener us and choice vocabu- 

74 Rindiiiia colbetinenn; end bantty 











CHEMISTRY; Morse’s Zootocy; LeConre’s GzoLogy; Harxness’s Latin SERIES ; 
Hapteyr’'s 


cessful text-books of the 


standard w 
the Kindorpalten to the Unive, 


Catalogues, 


the most terms made for first 














Add 


ces, 


ETO., ly es all of which are among the most popular and suc- 
orks representing every department of study from 


lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
introduction. 


D. APPLETON &.CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Harvarp Coitiecs,—lIn his recent report 


Prerident Bhiot’ comments upogpthe resi 
tion system now in vag at that ins n. 
As an opportunity te éxamine the student, 


to ascertain the fact whether he has pre-, 


pared:the lesson of the day or mot, and :to 
bestow a corresponding mark of merit or 
demerit, it has geuérally disappeared. « It 
has becore fcr’ the ‘teacher * An opportunity 


to give conversational instruction by_asking | 


questions, addressed either to an individual 
or to the class, with a view" to correct mis- 
apprehensions and to bring out the main 
points Of the subject clear of the detaile, by 
explaining the author in. -hand-or by con- 
travening, re-enforcing or illustrating his 
statements. For the studentit has become 
an opportunity *o ask questions : 
either in a critical or in a geile spixit, the 
explanations and opinions of the instructor ; 


_ to review the lesson or re-examire’ the eub- 


ject of the day, and to test occasionally his 
own power of translating, of stating a prop- 
ositiou, a case, an argument or a demon 
stration ; or narrating a series of events, or 
of describing a plant, an animal, adisease, a 


. building, a person, or an institution. 





An Opp Literary Contrst.—There is a 
curions literary contest at Westminster 
school, England, every year. The head 
master gives out subjects for epigrams be. 
tween Easter and Whitguntide. A few deys | 8 
before the school breaks up he takes: his 
seat in the midst of his youthful charges, | fie 
and the boys produce their compositions; 
They. step forward one by one, snd hand 
the epigrams to the head master, who reads 
them out and expresses his approval or the 
reverse. Before him-lies a little bag of| 824 
bright new coins fresh from the mint. They 
consist of penny, two penny, three penny, 
four penny and six penny pieces. (The four 
penny are a special coin marked with a big 
4 and not in circulation.) If an epigram 
be very good the master awards a complete 
set of coins. If very bad, a solitary six- 
pence—not a penny. Of course, there are 


intermediate prizes. The epigrams way be | ¥ 


in any language, with the: limitation, pre- 
sumably, that they be in a tongue under- 
stood by the master. 


pst 
>> 


A spgorre light lately stopped an express 
train on the Obicago, Rook Island and Pa- 
cific railroad, After the trainmen, ascer- 
tained that there was no wild train ahead 
they continued their journey. It is sup- 
posed that the atmosphere was in sucha 
peculiar condition that a mirage-like effeot 
was produced and that the engineer saw the 
reflection ot the head-light of his own loco- 
motive, 








Tur following are the subjects given out 
by the faculty of Yale for the Scphomore 
prize essays; 1. The Indians: What Shall 
be Done With them? 2, A Fool's Errand. 
A Oriticism. 3.,Tom Moore's Lyrics. 4. 
De Quincey’s: Theory of ‘Greek Tragedy. 
5. General Robert E, Lee, 6. Christopher 
North and his Friends, 7. St.Paul. 8, 
Dr. Johnson's Influence on the Literatare of 
his Day. 
American Humor. 11. A True Ambition 
12. Physical and Mental Quitare; or, Har 
monious Development, 





Why wear Plasters ? 

They may relieve, but they can’t cure that 
lame back. for the kidneys ~are the trouble 
and you want a remedy to act directly on 
their secretions, to purify ‘and restore their 
healthy condition. Kidney-Wort' has 'that 
specific action—and at the same time it 
regniates the bowels perfectly. enh a, 
to get-siek but get a pack go. 
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to regeive 


9. A Poem (original). _ 10. 








Chicago & North-Western 


BAILWAy 
the 0 1 pREST CONS D! ST 
Is the mp SY ‘ONSTRUOTE BE 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 


WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best pointe between Chicago and all 
ESHER eeaetgneemise 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Ei eae tern Glenn 


ein 


e gona, Lact “Dakota, Owatonna and « and the 
t So Bluffs the trains of the Chicago & N 
Western and the U. P K'ys depart from, oon 






LacCroe 


Bb ve at and 
Hes, temse Je lose Faten connectors 
wit Ch Misbigen ons are made with the Lake 
mor. igen — and.Coicago, & $ Ohio, _ + Wayne 
Vv rand Trunk R’ys, 
tnd the Reakskes an dle Rontes 


Clese pocrreedces esas at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


aE a Trains. 


~ Insist_apon Ticket Agecte sell. oan Sabet via thi 
reed. ‘Examine our Tickets, ap y if they 
do not read over the te, ort eran North-Western - 


ng ‘ou wish the ja a Traveling Accommodations 
wink our ets by this route, AND W. 


0 
4 Gi cttatwien. 
Marvin Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


“The Erie Railway” 


NOW THE 


HEW YORK, LAKE ERE 
WESTERN RUILROID, 


ts well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West. 


Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 





To go to 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Denver or 


San Francisco, 
To visit 


Niagara Falis, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 

_ Yellowstone Country, 
in comfort, take the well-kaown 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


sour) seo oon New York. 
ABBOTT, Gencrel Passenger Agent, N. ¥. 
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And all dbjects of ATURAL Ais 





pare ha 0 By means ofthe 
Leyton mary t 
ond pesonded the 
and crystallization, I 


Ores, &c., &c. 


y The labels of the $5.00 and higher priced 
most cases, the com: 
table of species, sizes given are average; some 


iit, 


‘at. Sciences, Phila. 
pees ssn batt weil by mal” “Specimen 9 copy my Gy te 


net eRe Leta eae ST er eT a as 


seh me ae age sent post-paid on receipt 

cloth Parla a ar % 

75 cents, 4 calf gr. Xoo = th ren a about rnb 

Ee ing th anf athe pc 
ies num The species 

{ species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage, oF 

have very many species not on the 
COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, 

collections of 100 illustrate all rapttnaierhopatien and all the the gent mu  pareee = in Dana and 

collections are 
collections give Dartesie ate: the name, 
Dian of tae Minaral tha dyson, ond tighan are also accompanied by my illustrated 


HT ERALS, SOMEITTIFTO i. neem, 






Py Life 
Nat. Central N.Y. Ci 
Nat. Hit — Cry.) 





of 25 cate, eg , bound in 
interleaved teed es, (price 
bles most species may be verified: The 
ey aot mineral in 
hardness, 5 
price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no longer 
Professors, Physicians, et al, 


cates the 


rinted label that.can e 
Catalogue 


om ey 








A PRACTICAL 


From Pror. M. A. News, Principal of Mary- 
land State Normal School. 


” No book of that I know of contains as 
mani’ wom Siaaatioad tor for practical teachers. 
From Prov. WASHINGTON espaoues, Fue: 
pal of the New Jersey Nermal and Model 

“ Every teacher should have it in his library.” 
pitas Pee. F. Pusurs, Supt. of the Winona 


From Pror. J. W. BARKER, Principal of Public 
Schock He. 4, Buffalo, New York. 


. eae ape 


sen : 
to be no veryasy, ae no tedious atten mation 6 note 
of the tonohor's work ; sufficient for 
advice. and encouragement.”’- 


Prom he Sunday Sao! Tne 
PU ted pend ee gern Ser ‘ The 
A gg 
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The Bew Education. 


—o— 


GCHOOL [VW ANAGEMENT. 


MANUAL FOR 


Teachers, to Aid in Governing and Interesting a School, 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M. 
Editor of the New YorRK SCHOOL JOURNAL, and TzacHuuns’ InstrTuTE; formerly Supt. of the Experi- 
mental Dept. of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the N. Y: Normal College. 
——Oo—_ 
This work takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz. : 
a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is invaluable 
to the teacher who desires to improve his schgol. 


the government of 





READ WHAT THEY SAY OF ITws . 


N. i: Prof. in Cape_Gireaudau Normal 


“Tam pleased the ‘matter it don- 
sina tert iy ha 
in which it is 
ing you in giving the teachera book 
that he can use.” 

Tans bana ak 

“It believes to a 
tender the pubils manageable,” 

From the Ark..School. Journal : 


tn, It Practical because it takes the: réader into 
the school-room, and then shows him a school at 


work.” 
From the Normal Worker : 
cperionced. In thelr 
in their 
Promthe Interior : 


ho government incteaste th 
onan wooed cab ieedher ama tas pemcipics 
that undoriie it.” 


dd p Pees A.M: Ares. Mees 
apa 


pat gt 
%o succeed well 
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a Post-Paida. ‘'” 


Sa 21 Park Plaee, A. 
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the more common varieties, icaliy 

table of species, 
specific gravity, 


other works o2 
be removed 
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The-School Journal. 








at the New York Post Office 
Entered for gunman through 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. a Béttor. 


E. L, KELLOGG & 6O., Educ Educational Publishers, 





21 Park Piace, New Yor«. 
a 
TERMS. 

From 1 to 5 copies a year, each. = = - - - $2.00 
“ §5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - <- «| 75 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - «= - 1.50 

20 or more copiestooneaddress, - - - - = = 125 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do ndt by that date recetve a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send. it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subseription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subseribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Journat to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for leas than $1.00. 

Our EasTERN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 


act as general agent for our publications. 
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‘New York, May 14, 1881. 


To All Those in Arrears. 


We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers te the ScHOOoL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. There still 
remain a e number from whom we have 
not heard, e would remind all who are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
eda favor. Shall we not hear from all such 
during the next 10 days ? 


Which is Right ? 


In January 1880, Mr. Walker, President of 
the N. Y. City Board of Education, pulled 
down the motto “Excelsior” 
“Let well enough Alone.” It was @ great 
mistake. The N, Y. City Schools are good 
only. by the constant effort to make them so ; 
they are not as good as they can be. 

State: Supt., Butcher of West Va. says: 











and put up! 


Please Explain, 


. ‘The usual report.on the state of education 
begins by reciting that ‘‘a great improve- 
ment has been made over the past year.” 
Becoming curious we turn to the report for 





_ "| the past‘year and find in that “that a great im- 


provement has been made over the past year,” 
so we go back another year and lo! there 
was a great improvement that yearalso. We 
come.to the conclusion that this making a 
great improvement is an essential feature of 
a superintendent’s report. 

If this great improvement has been made 
we must now be in a high state of .excel- 
lence, but that is contrary to the facts. 
Therefore the improvement has not been 
made. Putting up a new school-house ;, 
using new fangled desks ; buying a globe or| 


phone, etc., etc., are these great improve- 
ments that have been made in your schools 
Messrs Superintendents? Is there one that 
dare to write the schools are not as good as 
last year? Orsay, the employment of those 
who have no power to teach is working out 
the same disastrous results this year as last ? 
Or, the people are ignorant as to what a 
school should be and I have enlightened them 
a@ little ? 

It is much: easier to fly the American eagle 
and let him scream in the ears of the people 
“great improvements.’ 





Superintendents. 





Many an assistant teacher dreams over the 
honors and emoluments enjoyed by the man 
who is so lucky as to be chosen Superinten- 
dent. In fact, it is the reward each one sees 
far in the distance for many years of low 
pay and drudgery. To be Superintendent ! 

But is it such an enviable position? A 
few men only are allowed to follow their 
own judgment in the conduct of the schools. 
They are obliged to yield their independ- 
ence ; they give a severe examination to A 
“to head him off” and a very slight one to B 
because he has a friend in a member of the 


‘| School Board. They learn to tread very light- 


ly on certain places, they are warned ‘‘to let 
well enough alone.” 

Suppose a man to have cherished ideas of 
excellence. Suppose him to be a first class 
teacher, knowing just what a school should 
be. Suppose him thwarted in every effort to 
elevate the standard of education and then 
say if the position is an enviable one. He is, 
too, in. a place of temptation. The book 
agent demands his aid—and he gives it 80 
as to be aided by the book agent in return. 
To keep his dizzy elevation great efforts are 
made! “Oh Education! in thy name how 
taty crimes have been committed.” 

But the agony of a re-election every year— 
who shall describe that! New menibers 
haye been elected on the “Board” and they 
have some “friends to reward” and so the 
Supt. must either knuckle down or pack his 
trunk. -So that, in this free country, we 
have the A ore of men superintending 





naeeiema = Smuaaeameatee tok 
‘Tt te well enough.” Which istight?' ~ 


are quite in a state of slavery. 





two ; heating by steam ; connecting by tele- b is very, very small. 





Then comes the dismissal, usually with a 
resolution recommending him for his ef- 
ficency ! 





Boards of Education, 





In general, the members of the Board of 
Education is elected by popular vote. And 
in most cases the member takes this office, 
(1) hoping it will lead to something higher, 
(2) hoping to make himself known to the 
public. He does not expect, unless he is 
thoroughly corrupt, to make money directly 
by being a school officer. He usually knows 
he must wait his turn at the crib and he 
goes on the School Board while waiting. 

There are some who labor without pay, be- 
cause they are interested in seeing the schools 
in a high state of efficiency—but this number 
And such men are &s- 
tonished to find themselves looked at as en- 
thusiasts—perhaps as “‘a little cracked.” It 
is a pity there are not more such men. The 
era when the clergyman, the doctor and the 
lawyer, were invariably found on the School 
Board has passed away. The clergyman is 
found only in rare instances. 

It is a fair question to ask. ‘‘ What sort of 
men should compose the School Board ?” 
We answer. (1) Perfect honest and moral 
men. (2) Men of intelligence. It would be 
better if they had a fair education at least, 
but we will not demand that even. (3) Men 
who understand what a school is for. This 
every half-witted trustee will aver is his 
strong point—but it is the weak point of 
about every man who occupies a position as 
a school officer. 

The school officer takes no educational 
paper in order to post himself on educational 
progress and ideas. (The Board of Education 
of New York City is however an honorable 
exception to this statement.) It would seem 
that the first thing an educational officer 
would seek for information on the business 
they have on hand, would it not? Look and 
see tf he does it. 


The True Remedy, 








We need a revival in education quite as 
much asin religion. There is absolutely no 
life on the subject. Men and women there 
are, who with conscientious fidelity, strive to 
do their whole duty to their pupils; this is 
cheerfully admitted. But there are few of 
these, owing fo the fact that there is no edu- 
cational life from which the individual may 
draw asupply. Let one who has a taste for 
art, music, or literature, take up his abode in 
Bloody Gulch and he will understand how a 
man feels who has an earnest educational 
spirit within him. There are those “who 
care for none of these things;” who deny 
the need of educational interest—with them 
teaching is but a steady ‘grind ;” pay day is 
the day of day’s for them; money is. what 
they are after. But such men can do no true 
teaching ; let us dismiss them from our 
thought. 

A young person enters the field, with a 
desire to be useful in the highest degree ; he 
looks around and what does he find? There 
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4 
are no conferences on education, no litera- 
ture (except a Question Book,) no education- 
al atmosphere, and he dies pyr of ‘ogi 
oxygen. 

The loss to the public echnat be Sealy told: 
The “Teacher is the School.” If he is 
a mere grinding-machine ;he impart dam- 
age instead of delight.. The remedy is 
plain. Charity they say, must. begin at 
home, and so must the improvement,of the 
teacher. The teacher must make a business 
of feeling an interest and creating an in- 
terest. After the manner of the pulpit, 
we will conclude with a few practical re- 
marks in the shape of questions. (1) Do you 
in your town, city, or county, meet fre- 
quently to confer on education ? (2) Do you 
own an educational library ? (3) Do youread 
educational papers and magazines? (4) Do 
you feel each day that you understand the 
difficult art of teaching better and better ? 


Who Shall Direct Educational Matters ? 


It will be thought by many the height of 
folly to suggest that any change can be made 
in the present management of educational 
matters. But as the results of the present plan 
are more uniformly bad than good, what 
then shall be done? Shall we sit down and 
shrug our shoulders ? and say :—Well it mat- 
ters not; we are not our brother’s keeper. 
It can hardly be supposed that the people will 
allow the teachers to fix the rate of wages 
and the amount to be expended on school- 
buildings ; but the character of the school 
does not depend on either of these factors. 

The field is large, and a little consideration 
will show that the direction of matters will 
be three fold. All that pertains to the course 
of study, the preparation of teachers, etc., 
should be lodged in the teachers themselves. 
All that pertains to the buildings and wages 
must be lodged with the people. And finally 
the selection of teachers and some other mat- 
ters should be conjointly managed. 

(1) In every county every teacher should 
be required to register showing that he is 
authorized to teach. (2) The registered teach- 
ers should form an association under legal 
authority, and manage an educational school, 
and prepare teachers, They should have 
power to nominate candidates for the Board 
of Supervisors to choose a County Superinten- 
dent from. (8) The County Associations 
should elect members to the State Associa- 
tion and. this should choose a Board of 
Regents to care for the Normal (State Edu- 
cational) Schools ; this body should have the 
power to nominate. candidates to the office 
of State Superintendent for the Legislature 
to choose from, 

This may seem very fanciful to some ; we 
shall not blame any one for laughing at the 
scheme, Laugh if you will but consider. it. 
In Iowa the State Association, we may al- 
most say, manages the Institutes—marking 
out a course of study to occupy three years, 
etc. In fact, we believe the scheme is feas- 
ible. If the teachers would unite they could 
work out suchaplan. Atthe meeting of the 
State Association at Oswego, in 1854, we be- 
lieve, Supt. Victor M. Rice said in‘ effect— 
there was power enough in ‘the teachers of 
New York to effect what ch they would. 
At other times he declared t they were. 
shut out from influence by their own 
It is the neglect of the teachers to associate, 
for association gathers influence } “nor Fe 


they agitate a change, and it is agitation 
paibtinéds teform, saw | TH bi fvOoTsS 2xOOL 
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For the Scmoex eS, mt Fea 
Interest in School Work.—How toCreate 
and Sustain ‘It, ia 








By T. B. MoOam, Wheeling, W.Va 
“How shall we create and sustain smong our pupils a 
proper degree of interest in their school work? The solu- 


merely create an interest profits little without the rarer 
ski) necessary to sustain it. The latter requires good 
judgment and watchful attention to detail at the right 
time. 

Irregular attendance—a sure indication of a lack of in- 
terest—is mainly the teacher's fault. He will not admit 
this, but will rest the blame upon the parent. Let him 
look within himself. Let him create and sustain a lively 
interest in his school, and he will find that the pupils can 
hardly be kept at home. More children acquire a dislike 
to school through the teacher’s errors in management than 
from any other source. 


not new, but it is unappreciated. Let our teachers give 
more attention to the question how to teach and they will 
find that in mastering this, they thereby solve the prob- 
lem of how to govern. “A school employed is a school 
governed” is a maxim worthy of serious attention. Ifour 
teachers who have trouble in governing will earnestly 
study ard patiently apply a variety of methods of teaching 
the various branches, and thus create an interest on the 
part of their pupils, they will find it an easy task to keep 
them employed and under control. The testimory of ex- 
perts is, that young teachers are deficient in methods of 
teaching—that is, sensible, natural methods—than in any 
other feature of their work. Variety of method means in- 
terest, progress, obedience; monotony of method means 
irregularity, sluggishness, rebellion. 

A good teacher must be fertile in expedients. He rust 
learn many methods and have the skill to adapt them to 
his wants. He must deal fairly with his pupils, and thus 
find that ordinary pupils, and even some deemed extra- 
ordinarily bad ones, will behave well when they are well 
treated. He must have few laws, and in some instances, 
give his pupils a veice in making them. The great Jeffer- 


from the consent of the governed, should apply in a 
school as well asin a republic, Many a school isa meb. 
Instead of being a place for children to meet and receive 
the kindly instruction of a friend, it is the field ot a con- 
stant struggle between uuwilling subjects and an unreason- 

able tyrant, When the monarch rives way to the teacher, 
trouble will cease ; this I deem the best brief answer to 
the question under discussion. 

From the multiplicity of methods that may profitably be 
employed in creating interest in school duties, it is difficult 
to select a few to be called the best. Noone. plan is so 
good that it should be used to the exclusion of all others. 
Circumstances should determine tke method. The follow- 
ing have been found to work well : 

Magazines as school readers will interest a class, care 
being taken to select the right kind of a book or paper, 
Magazines for the young were never so good as'now. If 
you do not wish, or cannot afford to subscribe for a year, 
have your pupils club together and buy half as many 
single numbers for a given month as there are pupils-in the 
class, and for a trifle they can have very interesting and 
instructive reading lessions. Once a week is snfficiently 
frequent for this exercise, but if judiciously managed the 
pupils will be caretul not to be away that day. 

Keeping records of reciiations.—Although old, this is a 
good plan. In s speiling class, fer example, reserve space 
on the black- board, and rule it neatly in columns suitable 
for the names of pupils, the days of the week, the totals 
for several weeks, and record the number of words mis- 
spelled oy each pupil in their written recitations in this 
branch. This plan has many obvious merits. « 

Manuscript work.—It is always better to show pupils 
how than merely to tell them how. Acting on, this, the | 
teacher should prepare models of neat manuscript work, 
and frequently require such werk from his pupils. Colleet 
specimens of their work, have them bound and placed on 
exhibition at public examinations or at the county insti- 
tute. Make this work practical Give questions in local 
geegraphy or thoroughly practical questions in arithmetic | _ 





no slovenly werk; require the work, done with, pam, ink | 


Our sehools are governed to much, This statement is i 





—— 


and good paper; require answers im sentences, the an- 


swers al bedying the question. 

may be made a success ir. various 
Rig os @ class, say of eight, name the 
exercise have under the head ot reading, recita- 


tion, essay and discussion. Or, what is better, let them 
be divided permanently into clesses equal in number, aver- 
+age age and ability: Let them make“their own arranye- 
ments, adopt: ‘their own class-name, etc, Dstablisii: the 








tion of this problem rests solely with the teacher. ay Oram that, failure forfeits membership. The friendly 


rivalry created by \this plan will do good. On public oc- 
casions have the performers elected by the school. The 
 Hght opeacwill be yelected: «(ij ) 6 yy’ | 

A~“ school “bulletin,” ‘or some ‘thing similar, “may. be 
made a matter. of interest: Let the teacher appoint, or the 
school elect, two: persons, editors if you please, whose 
duty it shall be to write upon the black- ~board—space 
being permanently reserved for the purpose, with stand- 
ing heading or title—the topics of public interest. A half 
hour each week may profitably be spent in discussing 
these, at the same time, adding to the interest in the 
school. 

School-room orndinientation: charts illustrating special 
methods, drawings, special attention to a certain subjeci, 
visita to mills, factories, the woods, etc., are a few of the 
many other methods which I have not space to discuss. 
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Studies in Synonyms, No, 8. 


By Pror. Osagizs Dop. 
ABILITY, CAPACITY, FACULTY, TALENT 

The common idea of power is what renders these words 
synonymous., Agmiry.is the generic term; the others 
denote special kinds of ability. Axi.iry supposes some- 
thing done, or the power of performing actions either 
physical or mental. Capacrry, when said ot. persons, is 
mental only ; it is the power of receiving and retaining 
knowledge. Axitrmes, in the plural number, is confined 
to mentel endowments, and comprehends the operations 
of thought in general. Asmitms may be natural or ac- 
quired; Caracrry is the gift of ‘nature, and is shown in 
quickness of apprehension. Asruiry executes what Capa- 
orry conceives. Faouury signifies the property. of being 
able to do cértain things, as distinguished from the general 
power belonging to Asmrry. Thus, we speak of the /a- 


sonian principle that the governor derives his just powers culty of sight, of hearing, of memory, etc. Our racunties 


are the gilt-of nature, and-are both physical and mental, 
but our raLents, which are also due to pature, belong to 
the mind alone. A Taent is a special capacity or apti- 
tude as a FACULTY is a special ability. 

The adjective able accords with the signification of its 
noun; but capable is not confined like capacity to mere 
receptivity of thought; and koowledge. It differs from 
able in implying rather the assumed possibility than the 
actual possession of power to do, Thus, weeay of a great 
villain, that he is capable of any crime; of a scholar, that 
he is capable of writing a learned book, thongh he -has 
never done so. On the contrary, an able lawyer, states- 
man, or commander is one who has shown his ability by 
his deeds, Oarastrry is the noun that answers to capable 
in the sense of a possible! possession of power. 

What idea is common to these four words? Which is 
the generic term? Whatkind of power is denoted by 
capacity? What name do we giveto the special functions 
of the body and the mind? What do we call a special 
aptitade for the performance of a particular mental act? 
Would you saya faculty or a talent for mimiery'? Why? 
What is the difference between the faculty of speech and a 
talent for speaking? May abilities be acquired? ‘Are fa- 
culties given or acquired ? Is talent natural or acquired ’ 
Is capacity ?_ How is abitity displayed ? How is capacity ’ 
Does the adiective capable imply more than the possession 
of capacity? (Answer. It sometimes implies the belief 
that the capacity may result in avtion, or develop into 
ability, since ability is the power of applying to practical 
purposes the ideas and knowledge due to capacity.) What 
is the difference between @ man capable ef commanding and 
anable commander? Would you speak of a man's capaci!y 
for enduring fatigue, or of his capability? (Ans. Better 
aay ability to endure.) 

EXERCISE. 


1. Richies ate’ of no tse if il! health deprive of the—— 
te enjoy them, 
‘2. Ia what Dhave done I have ivet gertbt of my will- 





or bock-keeping not found in your text-beoks... Accept | ingness rather: than of ny ——- to serve him. 
Vs. “Tha object is tg hig for ont reve, Who, we mould 
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comprehend the eircumference of the world.”—Appreom. | his marbles ;“am I to refrain from speaking? You think 


4. Lord Bacon's unlimited ——+ fot knowledge seems to! 


bay ape ete written in the books of his own 
and pre 

Re atlas Sling aida" ea 
grand marks of distinction between man and brute 

6. “’Tis not, indeed, my — to engage 

In lo%ty trifles, nor to swell my page 
.. With wind and noise.”-—Drrpen. 

7, Itisa melancholy reflection that splendid —— are as 
ofien employed in the service of error and vice as in ad- 
vancing the cause of truth and virtue. 

8. Few persons exert their —— to the utmost to do all 
the good that lies in their power. 

9. Those who believe that they have ——, should act 
upon that conviction, and do something worthy of them- 
selves. 

10 Tmagination is a noble ——, but should not be al- 
lowed to hold supreme sway in the mind. 

11, The —— which are requisite for a minister of state 
are different from those which qualify a man for being 
judge. 

‘12. We should not think highly of that man’s ——, who 
can only mar the plans of others, with no —— of con- 
ceiving better in their stead. 

13. Oar legislative halls are too often mere schools of 
rhetoric, where men rise to display their —— rather than 
to deliberate. 

14. Though a man bas not the —— to distinguish 
himself in the most shining parts of a great character, he 
certainly has the —— of being just, faithful, modest and 
temperate. 

KEY. 

1. Ability, (because we want here simply the general 
idea of power.) 

2. Ability. Why? 

3. Capacity, (because we wish to express the power to 
receive an idea.) 

4. Capacity. .Why? 

5. Paeulty and faculty, (a natural endowment snd a 
special function to perform.) 

6, Jalent, (a special mental aptitude.) 

7.. Talents or abilities (In the plural number, it fre- 
quent.y makes but little practical difference which of these 
words we use; for a man’s abilities include, in the aggre- 
gate, whatever he is able to do with all his special mental 
endowments or talents His talents are the means by 
which his abilities are manilested. 

8. Abilities or talents. 

9. Capacity, (general enlargement of the understanding, 
fitting it to accomplish great things.) 

10. Faculty. Why ? 

11, Zalents, (special mental endowments.) Why would 
not abilities answer here ? 

12, Abilities, (general intellectual powers); and capacity 
(implying that his inteliect is not of sufficient size to admit 
better ideas,) 

13. Abilities. . Why ? 

14. Ability and capability. Why ? 


Moral Lessons. 








By D. L, Praneos. 

I have found it an excellent plan to discuss matters with 
my pupils in order to bring any misconception or wrong 
home training before his judgment. I subjoin a discussion 
held on the theme of “Telling ebout others.” I invite 
the pupils to give their views no matter how much they 
may be in opposition to mine. 

This morning the committee wish to discuss this ques- 
tion: “Shoald a boy give miormation about wrong 
actions in school?” I suppose this means not only boys 
but girls, in fact it means, “ Should any one give inferma- 
tion about wrong doing?” Now, this is a matter that 
should be carefully considered. Boys consider it wrong, I 
beheve..I shall tell you how I would settle the matter. 
There are certain things that are duties—on that you are all 
agreed. You tay that to be honest, industrious, obedient. 
respectful, etc., is an obligation, and must be heeded if 
we io not like it. The question is, is this s duty—this 
telling you are so alraid of? 

Suppose, I know a boy whese father has been put in 
jail and I go around and tell everybody abont it ; is that 
the kind of telling that is to be praised? I see you think 
not.: Suppose see a boy with a revolver in bis pocket 
and I know he is intending to shgot a boy who has taken 


I should speak. This last seems to be a duty, does it not? 

Now, I shall stop and let others give their views. John, 
let us hear what you have to say. 

John. I think when a boy has done something—like 
swearing it is not right to tell about it because it will not 
cure him. 

Teacher. Let us see. If a boy swears, you would not 
tell his companions, but you would tell his teacher—that 
would tend to cure him. 

Another pupil. They don’t like to be told of and so we 
don't do it. 

Teacher. No; it is not pleasent, but is that the test for 
doing or not doing ? 

A pupil. We must do what is right, pleasant or not. 

Zeacher, Give au example. 

A pupil, Washington. Another. 
Abraham. 

Teacher. What about Abraham ? 

A pupil. Abraham offered his only son Isaac because 
God told him tov. 

Teacher, Then it is settled that we must de it (that is if 
it is to be done) because it is right, not because it is pleas- 
ant. Now I am goiag to give you some questions, 

1, It you were passing a houge and heard the cry of 
fire would you not tell everybody as quick as you could? 

Al, Yes sir. 

Teacher. Why? James may answer. 

James. If you did not the man would have his house 
burned up. 

Teacher. That is}if you did not you would help burn his 
house. Then we should tell if a man is receiving an 
injury if the telling will help him. Is this correct? 

All Yessir. 

Teacher. 2. If you saw a boy throw a stone and break a 
window should you tell the owner of the window? 

Some. Yessir. Some. No sir. 

This is quite a different question, and it puzzles you. 
It is not always easy to tell what is our duty. If you 
saw a boy breaking a window that he might get in and 
rob the house you would tell the owner. Thatis plain 
enough. But for ordinary injaries we cannot stop; the 
owner must watch bis own house we say. 

3. It & boy knows another boy breaks a rule—he sees 
him cutting the desk, for example—now the question is 
should he tell teacher? 

A pupil. I think so, because he might cut it « great deal 
if not stopped. 

Teacher. That is a good reason. He should tell to pre- 
vent injury; that is some like No.1. But suppose I left 
the room and a pupil came to tbe stove, should another 
pupil tell of it? 

A pupil. Not if you did not ask. 

Teacher. One qnestion more, 4. If I ask one pupil 
about anether, and I have a rigut to know, should that 
pupil tell? 

Some. Yes, sir; Some. No, sir. 

Teacher. Think about it carefully. You do not doit to 
injure the pupil. You are thinking of the common good. 
This is something you have not thought about mach. 
You ought (that is it is a duty) to do all you can for the 
good of the school, Your parents do; even those who 
have no children help support schools.,:,The good of the 
public is a great inducement for a man to do a thing, and 
the good of the school is a great inducement for a pupil. 
The bad pupil does not care for the school and he will 
allow injuries to happen to tLe room and furniture and 
never say a word. We must ccnsider the good of the 
school and de what is best for it. 


Jesus. Another. 





Turs paragraph may be read in twu ways, describing 
when read one way a very bad man, and the othera very 
goo’ man. It exemplifies the importance <f punctuation: 
He is an experienced man in vice and wickedness he is 
never tound ia opposing the walks of iniquity he takes de- 
light in the downfall of his neighbors he never rejoices in 
the prosperity of any of his fellow-crcatures he is always 
ready to assist in destroying the peace of society he takes 
no pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncommonly diligent 
in sowing disorder among his friends and acquaintances be 
takes no pride in Isboring to promote the cause of 
Christianity he strives hard to build up Satan's kingdom 
he lends no eid to the support of the gospel among the 
heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary Le 
pays no attention to good advice he gives, great heed to 
Satan he will never go to heaven he must go where he 





will reogive the just recompense of reward. 
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Per the Somoot Jounmst. 
Occupation for Young Children in School, 


Br Anna Jounsox, New York. 
NO. IN. WIRE EXERCISE. 

Owrves,—Provide the children with short pieces of stiff, 
pliable wire. Begin with a conversation about the mate- 
rial. What is it? from what made ? how obtained ? does 
it grow ? has it life? Contrast it with wood, also with 
animals, The names of the three kingdoms may now be 
given, Lead the children to comprehend the essential 
differenceineach. The mineral has no life ; the vegetable, 
life but no voluntary motion; the animal, both life and 
voluntary motion. 

Ask the children to select things in the room from each 
kingdom, and their reason for thinking they belong to said 
kingdom. Allow the children to bring specimens trom 
heme, have a box prepared to receive them, and at odd 
times one or more objects may be selected and talked about. 
They may also be used as tests to see i: the children thor- 
oughly understand the three kingdoms. Such lessons will 
awaken a new interest in the minds of children in the 
common things around them, and will also inspire them 
to discover unowmmon things, which; would otherwise 
eecape their notice. 

Show the children a picture of a mine, and talk about 
it. Speak of the ore, and somewhat of the process of man- 
ufacture into wire. Refer to the blacksmith, what he does 
to the iron in making horse's shoes, etc, Illustrate by 
holding a piece of tar or wax over the flame of a candle 
and pulling out in threads. Let the children mention some 
of the things made of wire, as, springs, sieves, traps, flower 
stands, telegraph, etc, 

Ask the children what can be done with the wires, that 
can not be done with the sticks? Ask them to bend theirs 
in different positions. Have them make similar lines on 
the board. Try to have them make all the positions them- 
selves, as, curved, crooked, broken, waved, spiral, circle, 
and half or semi-circle. If they do not get them readily, 
direct their attention to objects which contain them. Show 
aring, arch, spring, draw a spider’s web, waves, etc. Refer 
to straight parallel lines and then ask for curved parallel. 
Have them make a curved triangle. 

Use the wiree in connection with the sticks to form the 
curved letters of the alphabet. 

Encourage the forming of designs. After the oral reci- 
tation the children may be profitably employed in torming 


the letters and then copying them on their slates, also any 
original forms they may be able to make. 








Por the BOMVUL JoUREAL. 
The Exact Examination. 





By J. W. Banger, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Class of Seven Boys or Giris. 


Joe Davis, Samuel Peabody, 
Tim. Sprague, Joshua Peabedy, 
Daniel Smith, David Smith, 

_ John Jones, David Robinson. 


Tzacuzn. Now, boys, prepare for exumination. I shal} 
propound to each of you a few questions in arithmetic and 
afew in geography. It will be an oral examination. Joe 
Davis, you may rise, 

If six pounds of meat cost 54 cis. what will 11 pounds 
cost ? 

Joz Davis. Since six pounds ef meat cost 54c., and one 
pound of meat will cos. as many cents as six, the number 
of pounds given, is contained times in 54 cents, the price 
ot six pounds of meat. Six is contained in 540. 9 times, and 
if one pound of meat cost 9c, 11 pounds, which is 11 
times one Ib., will cost 11 x 9, and eleven times 9c. is 99 
cts, Therefore if 6 pounds of meat cost 54c., 11 pounds 
will vost 99 cents. 

(Tim Sprague raises his hand.) 

Tea. What now, Tim Sprague ? 

Tim, Please, teacher, do you know the kind of meat 
that was that Joe was talking about ? 

Tea. Why, what has thatto do with the question ? 

Tux. Because if the meat had been bought at Uncle 
John’s market and his two dogs were abcut, the meat 
would have been stoleu and eaten up belore Jue had go 
half-way through tellicg whatit cost. 

Tea. What would you have said? 

Tm. I should just say that 11 pounds would cost 11 x4 
of 54c. equals 99c. Then I should have taken the meat 
paid for it, and have gone home and Aunt Susan would 





have cooked it belore he had made the change. 
Txa. Now, Damel Smith, suppose you hand the meat 
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dealer a $2.00 vill, how much money would Koes — 
back?) : 

DANIEL Sura, Since 11 pounds of meat aust 990, wr 
I give the $2.00 in payment, I should receive as much 
back as the difference between 99c., the cost of the meat, 
and $2.00, the money I had in payment. I cannot take 
99c. from $2.00, without first reducing $2.00 to cents, $2.00 


equals 200 cents. Regarding 200¢. as the minuend and 
99 cents &s the subtrahend, I find by subtraction that the 
difference would be 101 cents. Since there are 100 cents 
in the dollar, I find that there would bé due me & balance 
of one dollar an‘l one cent, the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing 101 cents by 100: Therefore I should receive back 
one dollar and one cent. 

Tea. That is very conrect. 

(John Jones raises his hand.) 

Tra. Well, John, what have you to say ? 

Jounx Jonzs, Well, I wouldn't mind about the one cent 
—the fellow has more than earned it; but there might 
have been some doubt about the result if Dave had not 
shown us just how lie found the one cent. 

Tza. One more example in Arithmetic: Samuel Pea- 
body, if I shouldlend Jerry Henshaw $45 for 10 mo. and 
10 da, what would be the amount due at the end of the 
time ? 

Sam. Prasopy. (Repeats the example.) Regarding $45 
the base and 6c. the legal rate of interest, which in this 
case I regard as the multiplier, I repeat the base as many 
times as there are units in the multiplier, and I have “for 
the percentagé’270c., or $2.70. This percentage will rep- 
resent the interest for 1 year ; for 1 mo. it would be ¥, of 
$2.70, which is $2.25. 10 da. is } of a mo, and 10} x 225 
=$2.325. If to the principal I add the percentage I find 
the amount due to be $47.325. 

Tr S, It don’t make any difference’how much he owes 
you ; Jerry Henshaw never pays nobody anything. But 
its well enough to be exact in figuring it out. 

Tea. Well, never mind that now. Sarauel is quite right. 
It is our business to make out the accounts, and the bus- 
iness of other people to pay them. 

Tia S, Well, I hope Sam will be careful and keep his 
base. 

Trea. Joshua Peabody may rise now. Joshua, you take 
the first question in geography. Where are the equator, 
tropics and polar circles ? 

Josnua, The equator is q line drawn round the earth in 
the middle from east to west. The tropics are linés drawn 
north and south of the middle and polar circles, are a lit- 
tle ways from the poles. 

(Tim Sprague raises his hand.) 

Tea. What now, Tim? What have you to say about 
this question ? 

Tim S. Well, Josh don’t tell what kind of a line it is 
that is drawn around the earth, nor how it came to be 
there ; it must take a pretty strong line tostand the strain 
of a stretch round the earth. 

Josnua Peasopy. It is an imaginary line, that’s all ; it is 
supposed to be there. 

Tm S. What's tie use of talking of lines you don’t 
know anything about? 

Davip Saurru. Oh, I know how it is. Solomon Wisehead 
told our folks the other day that everything was en-volved 
or re-volved. 1 don't just remember which, so these lines 
were revolved, I suppose. 

Tea. Very well. David Robinson rise, 
What are the poles of the earth ? 

Davip,R. The poles of the earth are those places which 
nobody ever saw, and which everybody is anxious to find. 
They are said to be the ends of the axletree upon which the 
earth turns, 

Tm 8. I should think it would get. very warm around 
that axletree. Now I know what makes volcanoes and 
such. Turning around and round heats the axletree'so hot 
and nobody can get there to put on water, and so the fire 
spouts out from volcanoes. 

Tza. A curious explanation. 

Tr. Of a wonderful phenomenon. 

Tra. Samuel Peabody, what is the most northern ‘town 
of Siberia ? 

Samvurt Peazsopy. Well, I know how the name looks on 
the map ; it begins and ends with “k,” but I can’t tell 
exactly what the middle letters are. 

Tra. David Smith, how many towns in Erie county ? 


Davin. I think there are six, Buffalo, Tonawanda, Niag- 
ara Falls, Dunkirk, Grand Island and Jamestown. 

Tea. Very ama, that is henge ba I believe, You all wil be ex- 
this examination 


(David rises.) 


cused until after 
continued. 





"EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


; | BLSEWHERE, 
New Paces —This little State of is.acting in os right. 
direction; inasmuch as by recent enactment, it offers twenty 
dollars to each public school with which to start a-library, 
providing the district raises as much more. This is to. be 
followed by ten doliars wore each year upon the same 
conditions. _The amount, to be sure, is small but -mueh 
good may result. 

*Lixe Teaoner, Lixe Scnotar.—A correspondent writes 
in reference to the prevalence of juvenile smoking. Speak-' 
ing of the’ masters of a large college in Wales, -he says : 
“Mr, ——- is a great smoker, and a large number of his 
scholars ‘indulge én the habit. It’ is really painful to see 
them with cutty pipes in their mouth in broad day hght. 
No doubt, it-is very disappointing to their triends, who 
send them to school to learn what is good, to fird that they’ 
have also learnt not only an unnecessary habit; but a 
filthy and pernicious one a 

Micuigan.—The people of Detroit called a mass meeting,’ 
which appointed a committee of thirteen Republicans and 
thirteen Democrats to nominate a‘ good non-partizan 
school board. “Many of the first citizens, of various party 
affiliations, were present,and the one sentiment expressed 
by all was that neither primary meetings, king caucuses, 
nor any other ordinary political organ should have any- 
thing to do with the management of the public schools. 
This is as it should te—the best men ‘and women should 
give their hearts and minds to this work. The time is 
coming when the school officer will stady upon education 
—tuke educational papers and read educational books. 


Mrs. Mary J. Studley, M. D., was drowned frem the 
steamer; Katahdin in the Penobscot River, near Rockland, 
Me., onthe 5th inst. She was born at Worcester, and 
was about 40 years old. Alter graduating at the Mas- 
sachusetts. Normal School, she, taught school in Jllinois tor 
severalyears, ; She took great interest in the subject. of} 
hygiene, and this directed her thoughts to the study of 
medicine.. When the Women’s Medical, College of, the 
New York Infirmary was started. over twelve years ago 
she was among its first.pupils. She graduated in 1872, ana 
remained in New York about.a year afterward. studying 
and practising medicine. She then practised in Elizabeth 
tor over a year. She then accepted a,position as, Profes- 
sor of Physiology.and Hygiene in the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Framingham, and was also the resident 
physician of the school. She published a work onthe 
subject of the laws of hygiene in dress and ways of living. 





Sovran Carotiva.—The report of State ‘Superintendent 
Thompson says the two mill tax and the poll tax consti- 
tute the school fund. That in the political campaign of 1876, 
the pledge was repeatedly made that the Democratic party, 
if successful, would foster the public school system, and the 
promise was given again and again that fuller opportani- 
ties of education would be @fforded to all classes ot our citi- 
zensthat—the Normal Iastitute held in Spartanburg, May, 
1880, under the direction of Prof, F. Louis Soldan, of St. 
Louis, Mo, gave a new impetus to education. ’ Familiar 
with the most improved methods of teaching in Europe 
and in this country; possessing the broadest culture, enthu* 
siastic as a teacher, and devoted to the work of elevating 
the profession of which he is an ornament, Prof. Soldan 
has left upon those with whom he came in contact an im- 
press that cannot soon be effaced. The quickening power 
of his teachings will long be felt in many schools in this 
State. The expenses of the Institute amounted to $944.85, 
leaving a balance on hand of $55.15. 

Tae Tyxpatt Trust Foxp.—It may be recolleeted that, 
at the close of his lectures in this country, 1872- 73,'Prof. 
Tyudall lett all the money he had received, except what 
was consumed in expenses, as a trust, the income of 
whieh was to be devoted to the the assistance of American 
students in physics desirous of completing their studies in 
Germany. The fund was intended, of course, for those 
who were without sufficent means of their own for the 
purpose, and was to be only available for such students as 
had ‘shown an inclination for original studies, and some 
aptitude and capacity in pursuing them. Trusteés were 
appointed to take charge of the fund, which was at first so 
small that it was thought best to let it accumulate until 
the income became sufficient to give a moderate support to 
two students. Thq increase of the capital ‘has now 
reached a point at which the income of the trust becomes 
applicable for its purposs. 


the trust can be made to éithér President F. A. P. Barnard, 
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of Columbia College, New) York, and Professor Joseph 
Lovering, of Harvard University, Cambridge. : 


Pans has thirteen technical schools, whose pupils on 
leaving have sufficient knowledge, practical and theoreti- 
cal, of a trade which will enable them to earn their live 
lihood. Their ap nticeehip has cost their parents 
nothing, and employers throw open their workshops to 
them with immediate remuneration. Pupil must be 
thirteen years. old ,and must pass an, examination. The 
period of training extends over three years. During the 
first twelve months the pupil remains a certain time in 
each of the different workshops representing the respec- 
tive branches of trade. Corsequently, an insight is 
obtained into each calling, and the ideas and preference of 
the student becomes more and more pronounced, while 
his abilities are developed. Guided by the paternal 
advice of the superintendent, he is then induced to make 
a choice, and devote his whole time and attention to, one 
distinct branch of tiade. During the first two years the 
education of the pupils continues, Sound instruction is 
given to them, and four hours a day are spent in the 
different classes where French, English, history, grammar, 
chemistry, geography, drawing, ete. are taught. In the 
first division “ye four hours are daily devoted to manual 
labor in the workshops, in the second half as much time 
again is spent iw the practical branches of education, and 
the third year’s pupils pass eight hours day in the work- 
shops and only two with their books. The schools. com- 
prise halt a dozen shops under the superintendence of 
able technical men, who give practical instruction as to 
the different crafts they represent. There is a modelling- 
room, a blacksmith’s shop, a fitter's, a wood and metal 
turner’s, and several carpenters’ and joiners’ shops, where 
every branch of the trade can be learned. A practical 
training college is to be opened in each arrondissement, 
aod workshops are to be attached to each of the municipal 
schools. 


Oxto.—At the Hamilton County Teachers’ Association 
hired, 3B) Tohuson spoke of “The Teschers Social 
Standing.” She said she was traveling with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, all of whom were teachers, when a 
young lady remarked that we must keep our profession 
hidden. Her declaration bewildered me. Ashamed of our 
profes¢on! Ashapied ofsuch men as Thomas Harvey, 
who is'as wise as he is witty! No, never! “ But,” said 
my friend; “these “ladies from Boston in the car will 
look upon us as school-room carpet-baggers.” She hoped 
‘the time would come when she would be married, and 
thus be lifted out of the pedagogical mire. Her prayer 
was answered. She was lifted out of the difficulty only 
to be sunk in matrimonial oblivion. 
| ‘Supt. D. F. De Wolf of Toledo, said: “Our profession 
ought to assert itself. We bhave as much manhood and 
womanhood as any other profession in the United States. 
I believe we may do ‘something to hasten the day when 
‘teachers shall be heard in school legislation. The subject 
jot education is one of the most important that can be 
‘talked of before men. Our fathers have settled the mat- 
iter that State or Public Schools shovld educate the people ; 
ithey have decided for: s that education is neoessary for the 
State: we have settled ‘the question of how it shall be 
done. 

“Tt is important we should know how to make our 
opinions felt. We should mingle with people, and work 


‘with them in the ordinary interests of society, and show 


that we are not zeros in any sense politically. 
“The papers like to hear from the teachers of the State. 


All of the daily ‘papers of the State have been rather 


anxious to publish articles from teachers regarding the 
cHanges contemplated in our State school laws. The im- 
portance of doing this can hardly be magnified Articles 
ih néwspapers have a great deal of influence ; they are not 
always friendly, and I hope many more of our fauits may 
bé criticised in the papers. 

“When I first went to Toledo it was my theory that 
mest people went to political caucuses from honest mo- 
tives. I believed them to be good men. I went among 
my neighbors and got many of them to go with me, to 
vote for a good man to promote educational interests. Bat 
there had be-n a meeting in a back parlor, and all the 
candidates had been selected beforehand. As svon as we 
fiad ‘learned this fant we determined what ‘to do. We 
voted everything down. ‘Then’ they began to ray, “This 
is a school teachers’ convention.” Perhaps teachers had 
rights that others were bound to respect, and perhaps 
they had. ‘T told them I had/earned my citizenship, and 















I proposed to exercise it. Every year since that time I 
haye attended the caucuses in my city, Every man that 
has ideas for the geod ot society should make those ideas 
felt. | If we attend to these duties as citizens we may in- 
crease,@uc. power. Ido not think we should leave these 
things to be managed by politicians—and low politicians 
at that. . 

«Se long.as- people feel that schools are benevolent in- 
stitutions, established for the benefit of teachers, they will 
never do us. justice. 

With regard to the township system, the speaker 
thought,..we are gaining ground. The work that I have 
dope in copnection with it, and that which friends have 
aided me in doing, will, I hope, have a permanent effect, 
and that-at some future time.the provisions of the bill. will 
become.a law, If any of you have influence with your 
present legislators you ought to make use of it, Teachers 
should write personal letters te their friends in the legiala- 
ture, urging the passage of a bill. 

“T wish to say to the teachers of this county, “ Do not 
be discouraged.” It this bill does not pass this year, we 
shall very likely get itin another. Money is necessary to 
assist legislation. I was talking about this matter tosome 
very good men—one subscribed $100, another $25, an- 
other $25, etc. We must expend money ii we expect to 
get favorable legislation. We have hope in this matter if 
we work, 

“There should be a professional re-organization ol 
teachers throughout the state. It has come to be a senti- 
ment among teachers, that we will never become a pro- 
fession until we have a literature and science of our own, 
for the:e is an art and a science underlying this great pro- 
fession. In the bill before the House an attempt is made 
to meet this point, Three certificates are to be provided 
for. The first is to be given to young men, even if they 
have never taught, if they have the requisite know]edge of 
the literature of teaching, and of the laws underlying the 
development of mind, as the science of education may be 
called, There has been a great deal of strong thinkiag 
put upon-paper, which our young teachers ought to be 
made to read. 

“The second class is for ten years. It requires three 
years experience in teaching, and the requisite knowledge 
mentioned for the first certificate. 

“The third is for life, just as at present. With re- 
ference to the State examination, 1 have had something 
to do with the bill, and shall be glad to explain my 
views, The bill re-organizing the Board appoints three 
men trom each corner, and three from the center, of the 
State, Any three of these could grant certificates, 

lowa.—The committee appointed by the State teachers’ 
association to prepare a graded four years course of stady 
for normal institutes met at Cedar Rapids March 18 and 19, 
and prepared the annexed course, wih the following 
suggestions : 

“ The end in view in establishing these institutes was to 
remedy the defects in school work and increase the effic- 
iency of the public school system. These defecta may be 
grouped into tke ollowing claases : 1. Deficiency of schol- 
arship among teachers. 2. Detective methods of teaching. 
3. Laek of organization and system. 4, Impertect supervi- 
s10n. 

“Tt is expected that the teachers will prepare the work 
which they will have to take up the next year, in the ac 
companying course, at home, under the directions and by 
the suggestions ot the county superiptendents and institute 
conductors. These suggestions and directions should be so 
minate, in topics and references, that none need be mis - 

“All who complete any year’s work and sustain a sacis- 
factory examination on it, should receive cert'ficates 
admitting them to the next year's work. 

“The examination, instruction and work done should be 
as nearly uniform throughout the State as is practicable. 

“ Though the examinations required by law before the 
county superintendents should not be based upon the 
exaet work done in the institute in determining the grade 
of a teacher's certificate, the county superintendent shovid 
take inte consideration the grade and standing of the 
teacher in the institute course. 

“It is earnestly recommended that the above course of 
stady _be supplemented by a course in general reading, 

at least one book each year in each of the fol- 
pin Rien history, travels, science, fiction, and 
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or more former institutes may be admitted to tle third 
year's work, although it is desirable that they commence 
with a lower grade to complete the course. 

“ Those holding second grade certificates and who also 
hold certificates of attendance at three or more former 
sessions, together with those holding first grade certificates, 
but who have attended only two former sessions, may be 
admitted to the second year’s: work. All others sheuld 
commence with the first year’s work.” 


Wrst Va—State Supt. Butcher has published « pro- 
gram for the Teachers’ Institutes. These are to be one 
week long and to consist of three sessions. The following 
are some of them. 

The Institute shall be opened and closed promptly at 
the time« prescribed im the printed prcgrams, the roll 
called at each session, and absences noted. A copy of 
the roll shall be preserved by the County Superintendent 
and a copy sent to the State Superintendent. 

The lessons for any hour shall be assigned the day before 
they are to be recited, that they may be prepared as 
regular recitations. 

The County Superintendent shall deliver to each mem. 
ber desiring it a certificates of the number of days of his 
or her actua! attendance of the Institute as required by 
law. Ferms will be furnished from this office. 

The exercises of the Institute shall be strictly didactic, 
and conducted so as to combine instruction with drill, and 
to impart a fuller knowledge of the subjects taught in our 
common schoo's, with practice in the best methods of teach- 
ing them. 

The Conductor and County Superintendent should use 
all proper means to secure public interest in the work of 
the Institute, both for the day and night exercise. The 
best local talent should be secured to debate the questions 
proposed or those selected for discussion, These questions 
and similar ones are of importauce to the healthful progress 
of our Public Schools. We cannot afford to fold our hards 
and say, “It is well enough” We go backward or for- 
waid. The zeal of the teacher is the barometer of public 
opinion. The teacher may not be responsible for the 
apathy of the general public, but he can in a large measure 
break it up. 

FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY—9 a. m. to 12 Noon. 

1. Opening Exercises—Devotional—Music—Roll Call, 15 
minutes. 2. Arithmetio—The L. O. M. and the G. O. D. 
—Demenstration of the rules of each—Recitation --Dis- 
cussion of methods ef teaching 45 minutes, 3. History of 
the United States under the Articles of Oonfederation— 
Recitation, 30 minutes, 4. Query Box—Duscussion, 10 
minutes. 5. Map Drawing—How to teach it—Methods, 
Discussion and Recitation, 30 minutes. 6. Health, Morals 
and Manners of Pupils—The Téacher’s duties and respon- 
sibilities in regard to—Essay—Disoussion, 30 mivutes. 7. 
Letter Writing—Practioal Exercise—Illustrations—Value 
of Practical Education, 20 minutes. 

RECESS TILL 2 p. m—Afternoon 2 to 5 p. m. 

1, Grammar—Parts of Speech; how to distinguish ; 
how to teach—Recitation and Illustrations, 45 minutes. 
2 Reading—Exerciee in Pronunciation and Articulation, 20 


-/ minutes. 3. Mental Arithmetic—How to teach it—Me- 


thods—Recitation—Discussion, 35 minutes. 4. Written 
Exercise in Orthography 20 minutes. 5. Object Lesson 
in Natural Science—Mineralogy—The interest and en- 
thusiasm aroused in the child b “a glimpse of the laws” of 
the natural world, 30 minutes. 6. Essay—Objects of 
School Government—How to attain tnem—Discussion, 30 
minutes, 
necres TILL 7:30 p. m.—Night 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. 

1, School House Architecture—How to improve it—Its 
relations to Heating and Ventilating, Can our school 
buildings be improved without burdening the tax-payer? 
Does it pay to build a cheap house? Is the Public re- 
sponsible to the parent tor the physica! health and growth 
of the child as well as the mental ? 





/ An Inter-Academic Union. 


The New York State Inter-Academic contest that In 
previous years has been held in Albany, will occur this 
year in Utica July 6—8, inclusive. From the present 
outlook, the series will be the best in the history of the 
Inter-Academic Unior. Entries can be made by the com- 
peting academic institutions up to June |, vet the secre- 
tary reports that 125 entries have already been made. 

SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 
The subjects tor competition and prizes to be awarded 





are as follows: 


= 





1. College Preparatory Exaniination, Latin, Greek, 
Geometry, ery Prize $50, 


2. Latin eioR bos BBO oe oe $O 
3. Greek ‘i 30 - 2 
4. Geometty..... .  « 30 d 20 
5. Algebra . 80 20 
6 Essays. 3 30 20 
7. Declamation . ‘ e 30 ; 20 
8 Recitation 30 - 2 
9. Elenentary Chemistry 156 ° 10 
10. Physics . re 15 - Ww 
1l. Physiology ‘ , 15 10 
12. American History . F 15 10 
13. Civil Government . 15 10 
14, Literature 15 10 


Honorable mentions will be made i in all the shove. 
COMPETITORS. 

The number of competitors thus far entered is divided 
among the various subjects as follows: College preparatory 
16, Latin 5, Greek 8, geometry 14, algebra 10, essays 10, 
declamation ‘16, recitation 10, chemistry 2, physics 4, 
physiology 20, American history 9, civil government 10, 
literature 2. 

Many, indeed the majority of institutions, do not make 
their appointments till late in the summer term, so that 
this list will doubtless be swelled materially before the last 
day for making entries afrives. 

Among the prominent institations that have mae de- 
finite entries are : Canastota Union school, Cook Academy, 
Havana; Clinton Grammar school, Colgate Academy, 
Hamilton ; Cooperstown Union school, DeRuyter Union 
school, Flushing High school, Hamilton Union school, 
Hudson Academy, Kinderhook Academy, Mechanicville 
Academy, Oxford Academy, Phelps Union school, Perry 
Union school, Saratoga High school, Syracuse High school, 
Seymour Smith Academy, of Pine Plains, Westchester 
Union school No. 3, Waterville Union school, West Win- 
field Academy, Yates Union school, Chittenango; Boon- 
ville Union s¢hool, Munro Collegiate Institute. Other 
leading institutions have registered as “ probable,” so that 
betore June 1 large accessions will be made. The officers 
elect that are arranging for the contests of 1881 are : Presi- 
dent, F. W. Towle, Hamilton ; secretary and treasurer, G. 
R. Cutting, Waterville. Executive committee: Sherman 
Williams, Flushing, chairman; Elisha Ourtis, Sodus; A 
C. Hill, Havana; W. A. Reed, Kinderhook; Barney 
Whitney, Lawrenceville; James Winne, Canastota ; Char- 
les H. Verrili, Franklin. 

No principal or teacher in an academic institution in the 
State of New York can be a member of any committee of 
award. 

An examiner in each of the several academic studies, 
one who, by reputation will be recognized as competent, 
and by residence and association will be conceded to be 
impartial, will be employed by the union to be present at 
Utica and conduct the examinations in person. There 
will be three such employed in each oratorical com- 
petition. 

The competitive examinations for 1881 will be held in 
the Advanced school building, Elizabeth street, Utica, 

Taly 6, 7. and 8. The competition in declamation will oc- 
cur Thursday evening, July 7, at 8 o'clock, in the Utica 
Opera House; in recitations Friday evening, July 8, at 
same hour and place. 

All the Utica hotels have reduced their rates, and the 
railroads, generally, have offered special reduced rates to 
al' attending the contests. 

Any institution of academic grade in New York State is 
invited to compete, end those under the supervision of 
the regents of the university are, by virtue of this super- 
vision. éligible to enter competitors. The officers in charge 
have taken every possible caution to secure fairness and 
competent supervision of the awards. 





New England Association of School Supts, 

The next Semi-Annual Meeting will be held in the 
Rooms of the School Committee, on Mason street, Boston, 
Friday, May 27, 1881, at 9 1-4 o'clock, a.m. They will 
discuss this question : 

“ That superintendents, unbiassed by personal considera- 
tions or political and social influences, should resemmend 
the dismiseai of incompetent teachers and the election ot 
competent teachers only.” 

The question will be considered under the following 
topics: 

1, What constitutes a good teacher? “By J, W. Dickin- 
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son, Newton, Mass., and B, G.’ Northrop, Clinton; Conn. 

2. How shall we get good teachers? © By. J. D. ‘Phil- 
brick, Danvers, Mass, and A..P. Stone, Springfield, 
Mass - 

3. Bew.dudh wo keep good teachers?. By ‘Thomas 
Tash, Portland, Me., and T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. I. 

4.' How. shall we help teachers in their schools? By 
G. I.- Aldrich, Canton, Mass., and E. —— rr 
Mass. 

5. Should teachers disabled fro igs and pred service 
be rétained? By EP. Seaver, Boston, Mass.; and ‘W. H. 
Lambert, Malden, Mass. , 

3. How shall we get rid of incompetent! teachers?! By 
A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., and W. ‘EB. Buck, Man- 
chester, N. H. . 

7. Whatshall we'do when teachers are retained by 
political and social influences?" By J. W. Allard, Milford, 
Mass., and J. G, Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Then the grand discussion will follow. 





Tae Ssconp Baiwer Berween New Yore anv b400K- 
trx.——The bridge from New York to Brooklyn, crossing 
Blackwell's Island, is under contract, and the contractors 
are now busy on the iron work of the pier foundations. 
The estimated cost of the bridge is $5,000,000; the time 
fixed for its completion is three years; There will be four 
piers, one at Ravenswood, another at the coal dock on 
Blackweli’s Island, a third on the west side of the island, 
and the fourth on the New York side, between Seventy- 
sixth and Seventy-seventh streets, It is intended that 
the New York approach shall form a junction) with the 
railroads in Fourth avenue tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
above the Grand Central Depot, and that the Long Island 
approach shall connect with a spur of the Long Island 
Railroad. The bridge will be 74 feet. wide, and will be 
srranged for two sidewalks, two carriage-ways, and two 
steam railread tracks. The span over the water from 
Ravenswood to Blackwell's Island will be 618 feet, that 
across the island 700 feet, and that over the river to New 
York 634 feet. Each pier will rest on bed rock, the dip 
of whose strata at all points is nearly vertical. The Ra- 
vensw ood pier only will stand in the water, and .a coffer 
dam will be placed in position next week to prepare the 
rock for its reception. One corner only ot the New York 
pier will touch the water, The roadway will be 154 feet 
above the river at high tide, and a 160 feet at low tide, A 
cummission to appraise the land needed on Blackwell's Is- 
land has been appointed by the Supreme Court. 





Teach tHe Bors Azsovut Ir.—At home and _ at. school 
the boys should be taught the natural effect of alcohol up- 
on the processes of human life. First, they should be 
taught that it can add nothing whatever to the vital forces 
or to the vital tissues—that it never enters into the ele— 
ments of structure; second, they should be taught that it 
disturbs the operation of the brain, and that the mind can 
get no help from it which is to be relied upon; third, they 
should be taught that alcohol inflames the baser passions, 
and debases the feelings; fourth, they should be taught 
that an appetite for drink is certainly formed in those who 
use it, which destroys the health, injures the character, 
and, in millions of instances, becomes ruinous to fortunes, 
and to all the high interests of the soul ; fifth, they should 
be taught that crime and pauperism are directly caused by 
alcoaol, So long as $2,000,000 are daily spent for drink 
in England, and $2,000,000 per day in the United States, 
leaving little else to show for its cost but diseased stom- 
achs, degraded homes, destroyed industry, increased pau 
perism, and aggravated crime, the bo)s should understand 
the facts about alcohol, and be able to act upon them in 
their earliest responsible conduct.— Parish Magazine, 





Sarnatoca —Privr to 1767 little or nothing was known 
by the whites regarding the waters of this section. In 
August of that year Sir William Johnson was conveyed 
from Schenectady to this locality on a litter, by soma of 
the Indian braves of the Mohawk tribe, by whom he was 
evidently much loved and esteemed. It is highly probable 
that the High Rock was the only spring known ‘to the 
Indians, and that Sir William was the first white man that 
ever visited it. In the lung interval that has elapsed 
since the location of the High Reck was revealed, the 
number of s springs develo “hes been very largely in- 
creased. With regard to the origin of these springs there 
are two theories advanced, both of which hae able and 
zealous advocates; but, before presenting the claims of 


either of them to your consideration, it will be 
bce oly oe ey wo Oo 
may more , com — 
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The Old Brown School House. 


It. stood on a bleak country corner, . 
The houses were distant and few,. - 
A meadow lay back in the distance, 
Beyond rose the hills to our view. , 
The roads crossing there at right angles 
Untraversed by pomp and array, 
Werte cropped by the cows in the summer ; 
I've watched them there many a day. 
In memory’s hall hangs the picture, 
And years of sad care are between ; 
It hangs with a beautiful gilding, 
And well'do I love it, I ween. 
It stood on a bleak country corner, 
But boyhood’s young heart made it warm ; 
It glowed in the sunshine of summer, 
‘T was cheerful in winter and storm. 
The teacher, O well I remember, 
My heart has long kept him a place ; 
Perhaps by the world he’s forgotten, 
His memory no touch can efface. 
He met us with smiles on the threshold, 
And in that rude temple of art, 
He left, with the skill of a workman, 
His touch on the mind and the heart. 
Oh, gay were the sports of the noontide 
When winter winds frolicked with snow ; 
We laughed at the freaks of the storm-king, 
And shouted him on all a-glow. 
‘We dashed at his beautiful sculpture 
Regardless of all its array, 
We plunged in the feathery snow drifts, 
And sported the winter away. 
We sat on the old-fashioned benches, 
Beguiled with our pencil and slate ; 
We thought of the opening future, 
And dreamed of our manhood’s estate. 
Oh, days of my boyhood, I bless ye, 
While looking from life’s busy prime, 
The treasures are lingering with me 
I gathered in life’s early time. 
Oh, still to that bleak country corner, 
Turns my heart in weariness yet : 
Where leading my gentle young sisters, 
With youthful companions I met. 
I cast a fond glance o’er the meadow, 
The hills just behind it I see, 
Away in the charm of the distance, 
Old school house ! a blessing on thee ! 
—Rev. DwicHtT WILLIAMS. 





Popular Art-Education. 





That some idea may be formed of the extent of this 
movement in England, in the direction of Art-education, 
the following statistics are offered: The schools of Art 
estavlished in the United Kingdom, aceording to last year's 
report, numbered 147, with an attendance of above 29,000 
pupils. The number of schools wherein drawing is taught 
was 4,170, an increase ot 403 on the previous year. - The 
number of puvils receiving instruction in drawing ‘and 
design was, in 1878, 727,874, an increase of more than a 
hundred thousand over the report of the previous year. 
At the exam‘nations of 48. “ training colleges,” in which 
teachers of elementary schools obtain certificates as teach- 
ers of drawing, 880 persons received these certificates. 
The ‘ast report of the “ Art Department of the Committee 
of Council on Education ” says: “In four years from 1874 
to "78, the number of institutions in which: instruction is 
given in drawing, or in higher art, with the aid of the 
department, and subject to its inspection, has increased 
from 8,202 to 5,238. The number of persons taught, ‘and 
of exercises and works examined, has more than donbled 
during the same period, while the total amount of the aid 
given by the departnient in the torn: ef payments on the 
result of this instruction, as tested by examinations, has 
risen from £33,921 in 1874, to £51,082 in 1878, or upward 
of fifiy per cent. of increase.” These “ payments on re- 
sults of examinations,” I may explain, are special fees, 
varyirg from a few shillings to a pound or two, paid, per 
capita, on account of pupils whose work has been ap- 
proved in the examinations of the various training-schools. 
The sums appropriated last year, for establishing and main- 
taining schools and museums of art, amount to more than 
a unillion of dollars, and ‘he investment was théaght to'be 





8 profitable one for the state. 


- EDUCATIONAL ‘MISCELLANY. 
- ‘| instraction, let mié inquire what is the aim of a common- 





But ing acietion Wieww'at the merits of popular Art- 


‘school education,—what object has the state in view in 
furnishing free schools for the people? Certainly the aim 
and end of this instruction should be distinct from that of 
the college or the professional schools. Its legitimate aim 
is a simple one—to furnish the young with the means of 
earning a livelihood. Bv this means it makes them good 
citizens, with thé requisite knowledge for serving the 
state. It does not design to fit them for professions. 
This task, with every other professional interest, properly 
belongs to the college. There is noticeable a marked con- 
fucion of ideas on this point: The end, therefore, of a 


| common-school education is to furnish the youth with the 


tools’ education supplies for ‘earning a livelihood. A 
knowledge of the principles and practice of drawing and 
design contributes to thir end quite as directly as any other 
study in the curriculum and a* a discipline for the mind it 
has peculiar value, te vhich reference will hereafter be 
made. 

If, however, we simply taxe the ground that instruction 
in the elements and rudiments of Art educates and disci- 
plines the faculties and senses of the pupil; we are thus 
enabled to establish its claims to a more prominent place 
than that usually accorded it in the common-school curti- 
culum. It educates the powers of observation that are at 
the root of success in all things. It tends to establish 
that harmony between the head and the hand which is 
always a subject of admiration in human skill, and which 
may be 80 cultivated that the hand becomes, as it were 
an extension of the brain. Art, in its lower forms, is the 
most practical of intellectual pursuits, because it is the 
most objective in all its processes. 

The competition in the school is quite a distinot thing 
frem the competition life affords in its endless activities. 
The boy who stands at the head of his class is not infre- 
quently the last in the race of life. “ Brilliant graduates,” 
eays a recent writer, “seldom become influential and 
useful men, for the reason that they blindly insist upon 
substituting scholastic attainment for honest sense.” Ab- 
stract methods of educating the faculties, while they exer- 
cise the memory and plume the wits, do nct, somehow, 
further that mental grasp which should lay hold, tena- 


‘| ciously, up~n the prac'ical affairs of life in common expe- 


rience. 

A single tencher, whose character and experience give 
weight to his or her instructions, and who understands the 
constitution of the mind of the human being under manipu- 
lation; and understands, likewise, that behind the mind 
are the propensities, the impulses, the tastes, the passions, 
—the mainsprings of action,—will often accomplish far 
higher and better results than the elaborate systems of the 
school and college. I declare it to be the fact, that just 
as the prevalence of mechanical agencies in manufacture, 
bas destroyed all personal skill in handicraft—so that the 
artificer no longer exercises invention or ingenuity in his 
art, and consequently has himself become a mere machine, 
laboring without thought; I say, just ‘as this has been a 
result of the prevalence of mechanical agencies, in manu- 
facture, so «lo these vast educational machines, when di- 
vested of personal sympathies anc personal impulses, tend 
to a like result in developing the mind, The absence of 
persoaal stimulus and magnetism, and the severance of the 
subjects taught from their practical applications, may 
develop powers of mental abstraction; but in common 
life and common experience this is not always a desirable 
end. Knowledge of rules and principles avails but httle,— 
is-even valueless in the absence of any faculty for apply- 
ing these rules and principles to practical affairs. Vast 
systems or institutions of erudite instruction may be ad- 
mirable in their’proper place, particularly for forming the 
minds of teachers or pedagogues; and yet notice, in the 
school or the college, how eagerly students seek the in- 
stractution of those who manifest strong practical sense 
even in recondite subjects, while they drone listlessly 
under the pedant or the theorist. But a common-school 
education has a different and distinct end in view. 


Now, a large proportion of the youth of beth sexes 
attending the commoa schools and the high schools are the 
children of mechanics or tradespeople. Let me ask if there 
is not in popular edtcation,—when carried too far in cer- 
tain directions unsuited to the needs of the class of pupils 
attending public schools,—a wrong tendency, under false 
ideas, the effect of which is to render the young restless or 
scornful of the conditions in which theytwere born, and 
for which by nature” and citcumstance they are properly 





fitted ? ‘Soi ented, in epee or waalanetat apie” 








ty, shield Lo veiniiiediinbirehansedile edt: meld eatiatying 
and happy, and bring to them a higher intelligence —the 
educated mind. It is a false pride that is manifested iu 
the restless desire to get above these honorable kinds of 
labor, to secure a kind of shoddy place in what appears to 
becommenly regarded as,more “ respectable " eccupations. 

Bat let us see bow far bebind the age we are in debating 
this subject. In gFrance, it was long ago recognised that 
drawing should be taught-in all the schools: and I have 
idicated how actively and eagerly the English are develop- 
ing this branch of instruction, and with vast results. In 
Germany, a similar activity is manifest, A department of 
the fine arts has, within few years past, been engrafted 
upon the Universities of Oxford, of Cambridge, of Los- 
den, of Paris, of Yale,—not to mention a large number of 
colleges of less prominence. The Sheffield Scientific School 
has for eight years past recognized the fact that even a rudi- 
mentary discipline ‘n the elements of free-hand drawing is 
of value to their students, and they have regularly sent 
their freshmen class to the Yale Art School for this instruo- 
tion. With these precedents, we may safely infer vhat 
drawing has a recognized value in the plan of education 
adopted by leading nations and leading institutions, It 
has long sinee passed its experimental{phase abroad, and 
why should we be slow in recognizing its value here, 
where, from the very nature of our industries, it is greatly 
needed in furthering the ends of design in manufacturés and 
in countless eccupations that engage the minds and hands 
of an ingenious and inventive people ? 

Now let me recaprtulate, in brief, the advantages that 
may be derived from drawing as an educational discipline : 
It develops and concentrates the powers of observation 
by imitation; it exercises the analytical and synthetical 
faculties ; it trains the band, and renders it a skillful in- 
strumeut of mind; it furnishes a means, only second to 
that written or spoken language, for communicating ideas ; 
it gives experimental or definite form to inventions and 
desigus that cannot otherwise be placed before the eye 
and the mind, except ia the more laborious and costly 
form ot physical models ; it tends to bridge over the gulf 
between the theoretical and the practical by compelling a 
striet subservience to the truth in defining natural forms, 
and by making these forms coniorm to nature and to com- 
mon sense under the tests o: the sense of the sight; it 
opens to the mind the universe of sensible appearan»e, to 
which we are often unconsciously blind; it is a means of 
livelihood, of intellectual recreation, and it acquaints ope 
more intimately with the wonderful beauty and structure 
of the world in which we live. Education, if it means 
anything, is the quickening of the powers that enable us 
to live,—ideally and practically, morally and mentally,— 
or that give us the capacity to enjoy and expand this life ; 
and Art, even in its simplest form, tend to these ends. To 
bring about the desired results, by giving drawing its proper 
place in our common schools, the following suggestions may 
not be out of place : There should be general superintendents 
of this branch of instruction, whose experience and talents 
would wisely direct the simplest and best methods of dis- 
cipline in the elements of design ; and under them there 
should be, in all the schools, teachers who have received 
certificates from some acknowledged school of art, whose 
course is extended and thorough. The competition to secure 
these certificates, which should be limiied to the needs of 
the schools and the state, would insure a high order of ac- 
complishment and skill in those who received them. As 
it now is, there is little or no proper qualification necessary | wi 
to secure a place as teacher of drawing, whereas in other 
studies some thoroughness of training is deemed essential. 
Then, again, the time allotted to this study should be ade- 
quate for attaining useful results. A merely superficiaj 
dabbling, at odd intervals and measured by few otherwise 
unoceupied moments, can avail nothing. Lastly, drawing 
is not fine art— requiring special talents of sn exceptivnal 
and rare kind—any more than language is poetry. One 
of the snsurd errors not infrequently met with im ordi- 
uary discussions of this subject is rts ee 
draughtsman with the artist. Ove may be a pertectly 
skilled draughtsman yet not be an artistas one may 
have a perfect command of language and not be a poet. 
The teaching of drawing in the public schools should be 
exclasively with reference te forming draughtsmen,-—to 
provide the pupils with s knowledge of the grammar of 
Art and the practice that will enable them to employ this 
knowledge as a language of sensible formsin the ordinary 
occupations ef life. In whatever occupations a knowledge 
of forms is essential, the value of good draughtsmanship 
plainly recognizable. —North American Review, 


Use 6f Schou “exetareei? / 


By Mrs Kare B. Fismen, Oakland, Oal. 

You are perhaps, the State of New York. 
The Hudson River is mentioned. You tell him of Hen- 
dnck Hudson, of the first steamboat launched on the river, 
of the strange legends of the Catskills; just a taste, and 
send him to Irving’s “Sketch Book.” How delightful « 
sensation to read for the first time the story of Rip Van 
Winkle—to make the acquaintance of Ichabod Crane, 
Brom Bones, and the blooming Katrina. You wil! not 
have finished the study of North America till you have 
located the scenes of Evangeline and Hiawatha, and per- 
haps introduced your adventure loving boys to the Path- 
finaer, the Deersiayer, or the Spy. You will have brought 
to the votiee of your class Higginson'’s “Young Folks 
“History of the United States,” and Coffin’s “Story of 
Liberty,” of '76,” and “Old Times in the Colonies.” If 
teacher of a younger class, you will have to read to them 
on some Friday afternoon from some ore of the “Bodley 
Books.” 

As pupils advance, the field widens and oppertunities 
multiply. In their weekly or forthnightly rhetorical ex- 
ercises, ins'st on selections from standard authors; give 
topics fer compositions thatjwill cal! for research among the 
best books. 

History does not hold a very prominent place in our 
curriculum, but we can supplement it by exciting an in- 
terest in .he great men and women of the past generations, 
and the manners and customs of the times in which they 
lived, For the Crusades we have “Ivanhoe,” “The Talis- 
mano,” and Gray's “Crusade of the Children;” for carly 
English times, “Last of the Barons,” and some of the 

Cotta series; for the reign of Henry VIII, 
“The Household of Sir Thomas More;” for Elizabeth, 
“Kenilworth ;” for the protectorate of Oromwell, “Wood- 
stock ;” for Queen Anne, “Henry Esmond ;” for Scottish 
history, “Tales of Grandfather,” and “The Days of Bruce ;” 
for Italy, “Rienzi,” “Romola,” and “Stories from Arioste ;” 
for Spain, “The Conquest of Granada,” the “Alhambra,” 
and “Columbus ;” for Egypt, “‘Uarda,” and “The Daughter 
of an Egyptain Kiny.” If we desire to pursue still farther 
these earlier times, we shall find that a good translation uf 
Homer is not at all beyond the appreciation of intelligent 
pupils in our grammar schools, and that “Plutarch's Lives” 
will gratify the same appetite which feeds upon tales of 
robbers and pirates, or the the more diluted rascality of 
Oliver Optic’s heroes. Ot Homer,« recent writer says: 
“One knows that Homer is the easiest, most artless, most 
diverting, of all poets; that the fiftieth reading rouses 
the spirit even more than the first;”’ but, he adds: “A 
generation which will listen to ‘Pinafore’ for three hundred 
nights, and will read Zola’s seventeenth romance, can no 
more read Homer than it could read a caneiform insorip- 
tion.” 

Another wide field, and one no less important, lies in 
the direction of the natural sciences. The perceptions of 
the average child are so acute, that it is not difficult to 
train him to habits of observation, and lead him to original 
investigation of these subjects. He loves out of-door life 
and the companionship or animals. The questioner is 

often surprised to find how much he can tell of the habits 
of his four footed friends. He knows, too, where the birds 
build their nests, and the size, color, and number of their 
eges. What « source of pleasure to him Wood's “Homes 

without Hands,” “Insects at Home,” and other works by 
the same author; Miss Buckley's “Fairy Land of Science,” 
“What Mr. Darwin saw in his Voyage around the World,” 
and a host of similar volumes. So from every lesson a 
path may be opened which will lead to the seeking of 
wholesome books by the pupil. 

I think mere preaching about improper reading accom- 
plishes very little good. It put the pupil on the defensive, 
and deteats its own end. This is a case where a counter- 
irritant is better than heroic treatment’ We must remem- 
ber, too, another thing. Children will read only what 
they enjoy. In later years other motives may guide them ; 
but the books of their youth must possess a human interest 
on their own p'an of living. A committee appointed by 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association to prepare a list 
of two hundred books for echool libranes, reported seventy 
volumes of history and biography, thirty-seven of travel, 
thirty of fiction, twenty-two of poetry, and forty-one mis- 
cellaneous ; stating that they had been cuided by two oon- 
siderations: First what books will be read? Second, 
ne ee 





Charles Dudley Warner says, the reason why young’ 


people read trash is because their parents and older per- 
sons about them read it. Then it logically follows that we 
must aim to effect some reform here. Buthow? Not by 
any aggressive warfare upon the public taste; not by any 
pedantic assumption of literary attainments. It will re- 
quire much patience and more tact—the latter a  ualifica- 
tion of more value in a teacher than many certificates, but 
which, not being easy to estimate at so much per cent., 
cannot be said to havejany marketable value with examin- 
ing boards. 

It is safe to say, that there has never been a time when 
fifty dollars could buy as many really good books as it can 
to-day. The ideal library, of course, contains editions of the 
best authors, in a dress worthy of the thoughts within. 
Our old friends, “Rasselas,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Picciola,” “Undine,” and “Paul and Virginia,” come to 
us in one volume for fifty cents. One dollar will purchase 
a well bound volume containing, in clear type, Macaulay's 
“Frederick the Great” and ‘William Pitt,” Oarlyle’s 
“Burns,” Arnold's “Hannibal,” Liddell’s “Julius Cesar," 
Damartine's “Cromwell,” “Columbus,” and “Mary, Queen 
of Scots.” Dryden's “Virgil,” Pope's “Homer,” and 
Oary's “Dante,” are issued in neatly bound volumes for 
thirty cents each, and “Milton” for forty cents. Two dol- 
lare-will place on your shelves Ohambers’ “Encyclopedia 
of English Literature,” and one dollar will procure for 
you Taine’s “English Literature,” in binding that would 
not disgrace any library. 

Joseph Cook says, that there are net more than a thous- 
and really first class books in the English language. Set- 
ting aside the science, poetry, history, travel, and bio- 
graphy, our choice in fiction will be narrowed to a 
mederate limit, provided we accept Mr. Cook's statement. 
If we think this too small an astimate, we certainly must 
agree with a receut writer, who says: “As a large pro- 
portion of the human race now write books, with objects 
as various a8 human activity, books as bocks are entitled, 
a priori, until their value is proved, to the same attention 
and respect as houses, steam engines, pictures, fiddles, 
bonnets, and other thoughtful or ornamental products ef 
human industry.” 

Here, as in poetry, let us stick to the master. Who 
would choose a beggar fer his friend when he might be 
the intimate companion ofa king? A rule which Emer- 
son gives, is: “Never read a book which is not s year 
old.” While this may admit of modifications with regard 
to books of science, it is quite safe as appiied to works of 
fiction. 

Co-operation is no less valuable in cultivating literary 
taste than in matters more material. A teacher could not 
do a greater service to a community than by establishing 
a reading club. The success of the Chautauqua Circle is 
conclusive proof of the possibility and popularity of such 
af organ’zation. 





The Study of the Classics, 





Still, admitting, as I most assuredly do, that most of 
our institutions are rooted in Grecian and Roman culture, 
yet, what has that to do with studying their languages? 
Indeed, it appears to me that this is about the best device 
imaginable to keep our youth from a knowledge of these 
institutions. Every classic student knows that nearly all 
he learned about the institutions of these two peoples, he 
learned, not from reading the classic authors, but from the 
study of histories written in his own tongue by a modern 
scholar. I venture to assert that two years spent in read- 
ing Grote’s and Curtizs’ Greece, und Mommsen's and 
Gibbon's Rome, together with translations of the principal 
classic authors would make one not only ten times better 
acquainted with their institutions, but will give him a far 
better insight into the spirit and scope of their civilizations 
than would three times that length of time spent in 
classical studies 

Indeed I believe that the value we aitach to our own 
translations of the classics is largely due to the labor it 
costs us. We read over an obscure sentence. At first it 
refuses to yield up to us its contained thought. We read 
it over again and again. We consult grammar, lexicon, 
and notes. At length the light of the contained thought 
flashes upon the mind. We feel as if we had made a 
discovery. We over-appreciate it because of the toil it 
costs us. 

But it will be said will not knowledge gained in this 
way live longer in the memory? My own experience is 
we an And there are good reasons. The mind is so! 





much occupied with the difficulty of the censtruction that’ 
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the value of the thought-impression is impaired. That 
thought; may have its best effect it is as necessary that it 
heve a clear linguistic medium to pass through, as that a 
sunbeam should pass for its best effeet through a cloudless 
sky. 

But then. we will be told by the advection of-danied 
studies that their value depends: not at all.upom the 
knowledge gained or retained, but upon the discipline they. 
afford, . Well, what is there about the study of language 
as such that makes it so peculiarly a disciplinarian study? 

I suppose it will be. granted that a well disciplined 
mind: is one which has‘ all its faculties developed. to their 
highest point ot efficiency. We may enumerate these as 
perception, memory, imagination, attention, reason, prac- 
tical judgment, taste and power of expression. 

It is agreed upon/all hands that the natural sciences aré 
the best field in which to develop the perception and 
cultivate the spirit of observing and experimenting. But 
on the other hand much is claimed tor drill in langnage-as 
giving power and efficiency to the memory, Certainly. it’ 
furnishes the memory with plenty of pabulam. Bat is it 
a wholesome and nourishing food? Is not the knowledge 
of endless grammatical forms per se about as worthless 
trash as can be crammed into the storehouse of the mind, 
and when there more likely to burden and enslave than 
to refresh, awaken and stimulate? Indeed I know of no 
better process for quenching the susceptibilities of| the 
soul. It 1s a feeding upon husks and chaff, fitted to dwart 
and stunt the unfolding powers, blight in their embryo 
any germs of original genius that may be at the core 
beginning to quick sn into life. In regard to imagination 
this, tread—mill drill ot Latin and Greek grammar is the 
best kind of a wet blanket to throw sround its incipient 
flame, I believe this practice has done more to quench 
the light and heat of this divinest attribute of the mind 
than has all the other devices invented by priest'y cumning. 
It wasas truly fortunate for Barns and Shakspeare that 
they knew but little Latin and less Greek, as it was un- 
fortunate for Ben Jonson and Bently that they knew teo 
much, 

As to reason, since no one claims a high place for, lan- 
guage learning in developing this faculty, it may here \be 
passed over. The same is true of the practical judgment 
which ‘is developed by contact with men and affairs and 
the least possible by any of the studies of the schools. 
There yet remains literary taste and power of expression. 
Fer the cultivation of both of these a study of the clas- 
sic authors’will be claimed as par excellence superior to. all 
ethers. But here again I must differ. Literary taste and 
facility of expression cannot be so well cultivated by 
studying forms of expression remote trom our own, and 
idioma, which if literally rendered, would be barbarous. 
To translate the classic thought in the classic idiems.is a 
constant temptation, and it is rarely resisted. To acquire 
a correct taste and.a power of expression at once forceful 
and elegant, we must study Shakspeare and Tennyson, not 
Sophocles and Virgil; Burke and Webster, not Cicere and 
Demosthenes; Macaulay and Hawthorne, not Longinus 
and Theucydides. 

But misunderstand me not as opposing the study of lan- 
guage. This ought to hold a place not only in the Uni- 
versity but alsu in the High School, But in the schools 
of the not remote future the study of the science of 
language—that is comparative philology, will supersede 
the exclusive study ot two dead languages. Max Maller, 
Whitney, Grimm, and Bopp will be the authors that will 
take the place of Kuner and Crosby, Harkness and Zumpt. 
—Davw Boyp in Colorado Report. 


The Ocean Depths. 


The Challenger on its voyage studied the sea bottom. 
It appears that on the surface, and at every successive 











depth below, there is life; as the creatures die, their 
remains fall to the bottom, were they are the appointed ! 
food of other creatures. Ata depth of ‘several miles the 
Ohallenger found and brought up & creature seven feet 
hi bh. 

Many of the creatures at these depths are more or leas 
phosphorescent. Water is the chief ingredient of life. 
It is the food, the blood, and the strength of these pour 
creatures—far more than the comparatively weak ‘consti- 
tuents of our own physical frames. It is water alone in- 
side that can withstand the pressure of two anda half 


tons to the square inch, a pressure that will crush beams Not 


wood as if the through rollers 
Gunbuan tiles on tecneeninaiete ae ven Kn 
creature, that almost dusppear in the’ ait and: sunshine,’ Gomme 


The. Teacher, a, Student, 


The teacher's education should be continyedafier he has 
entered ppon his duties, The peculiar difficulties of the 
| teacher's work, the unavoidable necessity, of going ) over; 
the same ground again and again with his class, the; con-: 
stant association with chiidren, the uncontradicted, sway 
of his will, all. tend to make him extremely. conservative 
and to narrow his. views. He is apt to let his work run in 
grooves without change and animation, without , progress, 
and growing aim. Teaching has become a science and an 
art, and partakes of the character of all vigorous. modern 
sciences; it is progressive. Pedagogics is among, the 
sciences, but, its field has been cultivated by as able, minds | ' 
as those of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, Ourrie, Spencer, etc. Those teachers who do; not, 
keep up their knowledge are apt to cling to what is _obso-. 
lete and has been superseded by better,things, In methods, 


vi teaching, there has been marked progress, and new). 


methods and improved ways of imparting knowledge have 
been ffound. Thus the teacher should continue his pro-, 
fessional education, if he wishes, to remain.efficient. He 
also needs repeated impulses.to rouse him, to lift him) 
avove the monotony of his routine. work.—Pror. Louis. 
Soupan. 





The State Association. 





Below are some of the topics to be presented argh dis- | | 


cussion and endorsement ; 

1. The establishment of several Normal’ Institutes of 
four or six weeks’ continuance, in which nothing shall be 
considered but Methods ot Teaching and personal dril) im 


| How to Teach. 


2. The appointment of a salaried faculty of Institute 


Conductors constituting the Ninth Normal School, to]' 


which shall be committed all the institate work of ‘the 
Btate. 

3. Recommending that School Commissioners be’ ap+ 
pointed, not elected, and that they eontinue during satis 
factory service, 

4. Requiring as thorough an examination of teachers i in 
Methods of Teaching as in the subjects taught. 

5. Changing the constitution of the State Association so 
that its annual meeting shall be made up of delegates 
from County Associations, 

6. Recommending the Township System of Schools; 

7. The adoption of an§authorized ‘graded course for all 
common schools in the State. 


8. Power given to School Commissioners to give — — 


mas to common school graduates. 
9: State registration of all professional teachers. ' 
10. The examination of teachers by teachers. 





Tus following words are often, mispronounced : Let.the 
pupils lvok them out in the dietionary, and fix the right 
sound and accent; and write them om the blackboard : 
Usually, zoology, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, tiara, 
thyme, telegraphy, tassel, suit, strata, soot, sonnet, soiree, 
salmon, romance, robust, repartee, raspberry, pristine, 
radish, rapine, prairie, polonaise, plateau, pianist, piano, 
forte, orang-outang, orion, orchestra, nausea, naivete,, 
mogul, Wbertine, leisure, jaguar, heinons,, homosopathy, 
height, giraffe, ghoul, Sean doe Boropeaa, equipage, encore, 
ducat, dishabille, Aigean Sea, Marmora, Mount. Cenis, 
Moscow, Potosi; Port Said, Pompeii, Odessa, ‘Nueces, 
Edinburg, Educador, Ivry, Messina, Bombay. 


Tsacuine is the process by which one inind exercises, 
incites and develops the mind of another. Some do it by 
their presence merely, some by their conversation,—these 
are rare. Others make a special business of it, They 
excite the curiosity, they demand thinking by putting 
questions, to anawer which t'e pupil studies, True 





teaching keep» ever the growth of tl.e child in view. The]. 


greatest work of the world is teaching, It is so great 
that but few can do it. It is the most exhausting of all 
kinds of work. It demands will-power, sympathy, 
insig!\t, kindliness, sweetness, and yet stimulation. 





Epvoarton does not make a man éither a valuable men: 
ber of society, or a good citizen in the pohtical sense: an 
educated man who does not know how honestly to ders 
his bread is not a good member of society; more than’ 


yg men pe no oda head Tn regard 
¢, idleness is more dem oranee, 
that orance is likely to prod Greek : 
~ ee: is ‘more Me Tika hak there tguioraiana) | 


Amold, Rosenkranz, |_ 





, to land a man a the poor hooss— Harford 
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: poner to-fiave a Bad pepeeg 
Opide qed! 6: gait 
1. i ali cb bigoted, like ted ol ia 
in the district for trustees. 
2. _Eniploy’ the cheapest teachér you cat get, re ardless 


of quali fications, réputation or experience. 
3. Find all thie faul#you can with the teacher, and tell 
everyb: , especially fet the pupils hear it. 


‘2. When’ you hear a bad’ report about the teacher or ‘the 
school, ciréulate it as fist as ‘you can. 

5. Never vidit the schoo! ot encourage the teacher. 

6. Take ‘close notice of what" seems to go Wrong, and 
tell everYboily about it, exeert the teacher. 
7. Never advisé your Children to be ‘obedient to the 
teachér, ‘and’ wheh one'fs punished’ righ ‘to the #&hool 
room eae your passion i is cooled and give the teacher a 
hearing in the ‘nattér in the presence of the school. * 
8. Be ‘indifferent about sending your children to school 
regularly: 

“9, Do not bé concerned whetber they have the neces- 

Fy bddks, “ = 

16.If any of'the ‘scholars make’ slow ” progress, blame 
the teacher forit. © 

11. Occupy yout old, tumble down school! houre as long 
as you can, and‘do not'go to any expense té repair it. 
| 12. Do not go to'any expense to get apparatus, improved 
furniture, etc. 
13. If the teacher or pupils should complain of an un- 
comfortable or inconvenient cree room do not eonsider 
it worthy of notice. 

"14. Get thé cheapest fuel‘you can. ’ 
| In genéral, conduct your school on the cheapest possible 
plan and’ let your chief coricern be to find fault and devise 
ways of retrenchment. ' 
If these rules are faithfally carried out you are not likely 
to fail in having a bad school ; to see your children grow 
up Vicious and ignorant, or look back with bitter censure 
on their parents for robbing them of their birthright; you 
will see the morals of your town and déstrict degenérate; 
decent'and énterprising people move out, taxes increase, 
property diminish ‘fn value ‘and the’ whole comimupity on 
the high‘road to a devil's paradise. It is a sure recipe’ and 
matiy & district’ in’ this country Has got the name “God 
forsaken” by cheapening and neglecting the schools — 

CuiipRres Porsoxkp “wird Tosacdco.—tn' one “of the 
ools of Brooklyn's boy thirteen’ years bid, naturally very 
quick aud bright, was found to be growing dull and fitful. 
His face was pale, and he ‘had nervous twitchings. ‘He 
was obliged to quit sthool. Inquiry showed ‘that he had 
become a cbtitirmed tmoker ‘ot ‘cighrettés. When asked 
why he did not give it up he shed tears‘and ssid’ that ‘he 
had often tried, but could not. The growth of this habit’ is 
insidious and its effects ruinous. The eyes, the brain, the 
nervous system, the memory, the’ ‘power’ of application, 
are alf impaired by it. “It’s nothing bat a cigarette,” is 
really. “It is nothing but poision.” German and ‘Freii¢h 
physicians have recently protested against it,°and a con- 
vention ef Sunday and secular teachers was’ recently ‘held 
in England to cheek it. It was presided over by an eminent 
putgeon of 8 Royal Eyé Infirmary, who ‘stated that many 
diseases of the eye were directly caused by ti. ‘Teachers tave 
the children trom this vice if possible!“ Do not allow them 
to be déceived.” In 'futuré ‘years’ they will rise up’ atid 
bless you for it— Christian Advocate. 

Tux lesson involved an explanation of the term “ hy- 

ite.” The teacher labored very earnestly to give her 

pupilsa correct idea of the word, One little girl said she 
always thought it was a great big animal, and she believed 
she had seen one at a show. . 
“Oh,” said the teacher, “= hypocrite is a ‘man who 
makes believe to be real good when he isn't! Some- 
times, a man will give a lot ‘of money to a church to 
make, people. think, that, he. is better than anybody 
else.” 








“ Well, my papa is nota hypoorite,” spoke a little girl, 
“for he only gives a penny every Sunday.” 





Ovr youth’ should tad teughts toinbeetee., ead study 
natural objects. The countey youth has especial facilities 
tor this. If he be taught to ebserve, if his. attention be 
called to the heavens above him, to the infimitude of living 
things walking and crawling about him, to the plants that 

his feet—Hachange. 


* 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS, 
Baby Voters. 


— ; 

By Mas. A. ELwore. 
Photographs of two little boys and their papa and 
mamma, a pen and ink drawing, a slip froma newspaper 





and a letter carefully printed with a pencil, came to me} 


from Ohio. 

A letter froth a’ boy whom I have only seen once 
when he wore white dresses and bibs; now writes, 

“DEAR AUNTIE.”—I arn glad you sent us thé Cox-} 
PANION 80 long, and I thank you for it—There were 

80 many nice stories in it. We are all well, 
we have a sled and used to play out doors every 
day till we were sick—Now Mama wont let us ‘go out 

atall. We have a goat and the nicest little . 

kid, Cant you come and see us—With Love, Luddie. 

I completed the reading of the slip cut from the 

Cleveland Herald of Nov. 3, 1880, the thought occurred 
tome that-it’ would interest’ the ComPanron readers, 
to tell them all about it. The charge of “Illegal 
voting” wasa very serious one to make again the two little 
fellows, whose very innocent. faces are one could not 
help admire, 

Luddie was five and Claudie three years old, but they 
were fond of listening to earnest talk and repeated to 
each other the arguments they heard during the cam- 
paign last fall, to the amusement of those who chanced 
to hear them. It must have seemed very strange to 
listen to such little chaps, as they compared General 
Garfield's letter to their papa, with the fac simile of the 
‘Morey letter,” defending their favorite with the sin- 
cerity of a professional lecturer. 

Their papa is a clergyman, and has many friends who 
came to the house to discuss important questions with 
him; he was a very zealous republican and as many of 
his parishioners, including his wife, were democrats. 

The history of the war, and the questions of the cam- 
paign were constantly talked of in the hearing of Lud- 
die and Claudie. 

To every question as to their politics they had but 
one answer to make. ‘‘ We are republicans, and intend 
to vote for General Garfield.” Like all true patriots they 
determined to do their duty by their country, and really 
cast a vote for their candidate. 

When election day arrived their papa made a ballot 
box, folded their tickets for them, and said, ‘‘Now you 
can vote here at home and have a majority of.one over 
mamma?” 

They were opposed to ballot box stuffing, and voted 
but the one correct ticket for each, but as nobody else 
came to vote in their box, and all the men seemed to be 
going toward the court house, they waited for a solution 
of the problem, ‘‘I don’t believe it -will elect General 
Garfield for us to vote here” said Luddie.” ‘I don’t 
either” answered his brother.” ‘‘I’m afraid Papa wont 
come back in time to take us down town, so we had better 
go now and vote.” 

**T guess we had better.” 

“Is yourticket just as Papa made it?” 

‘Oh! yes, right here in my pocket.” 

“Well, put your hat on, and we will go?” 
brown hair, taking Luddie’s hand they started for the 
court house. 

Their errand was too important for counseling with 
any one of different faith and they said nothing to 
mamma, who did not miss them from their 
until they were brought back by their Papa, accom- 
panied by some friends, who were laughing over the 
earnestness of the children, who always “‘mean what 
they say,” and having said they would vote for the re- 
publican candidates, they intended to keep their word, 
and vote where the men did. 

A number of men noticed the little boys as they en- 
tered the court house hand in hand, but no one spoke 
to them, permitting them to pass on into the wide room, 
where groups of men were busy talking, but there was 
no person voting just then. 

“The box is on that big table; Laddie, can we vote 
there?” inquired Claudie, clinging to his brother's hand 
and his beloved cat with more eagerness, and a slight 
feeling of anxiety. 

“We can climb that chair, at the end of the table.” 

“I wish papa was not so busy talking; he could help 
us.” 

“But he could not put our votes in, you know we 
must do that.” 

“What will Ldo with my kitty?” 

“Put her down on the floor, she won't run away.” 
 Miltey “was chtefiilly deposited on -the floor, she was 


second in importance that day, and waited there quietly, 


Oe arbres oo rounds of the 


put his ticket into the. box, after 
dropped with care. Just then one of 
the judges saw him and said : 
“Hello, what's this.” 
“We voted for General Garfield.” 
“Voted for General Garfield ?” 
 alibs answered both boys as the menceased talk- 

ing and began to gather about the table, Every one 
laughed for a few moments, then came the thought, 
| what was to be doneabout it. Fortunately their papa 
knew that there was but one ticket for each of them and 
that they were for the republican electors. 

Two votes were not counted that evening, but those 
dear little boys had the ‘consciousness of having done 


shake Bodo fosey|s ie grey hairs did not act as 
honestly on‘his con i that day. 
The Cleveland Herald correspondent says: “We can- 


not refrain from thinking ‘that there was more intelli- 
gent Americanism represented in the ‘allots of these 
‘baby voters’ than in thousands of votes which must be 
counted because they were cast by parties wearing full- 
sized boots !” 

As the years pass away, such earnest natures will de- 
velop into the highest type of manliness the purest of 
patriotism, making them valuable citizens. 

This incident has attracted the at tention of many prom- 
inent people because it is a proof of the interest taken in 
our form of government by the children, Without any 
ambition, but to act conscientiously, these two httle men 
have become famous and as the CoMPANION chronicles the 
doingsof boysand girls, the story of Luddie and Claudie, 
should be in the pages of their favorite paper, every line 
of which is read to them as soon as possible after it is 
printed. Soon they will be Companton scholars also 
and I am sure they will be very warmly welcomed into 
that great school of bright earnest boys and girls.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 


Brazil.—No. II. 








By Pavutove Dyes. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Brazilian chmate 
is unbearably warm. Sea bathing on the hard white 
sand in the great ocean waves was one of the many at- 
tractions to me, until I received a bite from a very little, 
though very poisonous fish on my thumb, while swim- 
ming in the gulf of Bahia. I was hardly out of the 
water when my hand and arm commenced to swell so 
terribly that. I, could hardly dress. « On entering the 
house the ladies and. my pupils commenced to tell me 
that I. would die before sumset, because the previous 
year ason and brother had died from a similar bite. 
From early morning until noon the pains were so intense 
that I was unable to do anything, but pray in my inner- 
most heart and cry; my arm was in perpetual motion ; 
L had no control over it, An old negro woman, Aunt 
Sara, rubbed. my hand and arm constantly with the 
juice ofdemons. I was fully convinced that I had to 
die, and went in the early afternoon to see a German 
family, who lived about one mile distance, asking them 
to communicate the news to my relatives in Europe after 
my death, Iam not able to say what saved my life; I 
trust and believe it was God’s will to spare me, as the 
Lord had saved me from perils at the sea and from perils 
of poisonous serpants and insects before. After 6 o’clock 
in the evening my arm began to decrease in size, I was 
relieved of the pain and the next morning I was restored 
to health. 

Pernambuco is a large commercial city im Northern 
Brazil. It is located directly on ‘the Atlantic seaboard, 
about two hundred and fifty miles west of cape St. 
Roque, and pretty nearly equidistant from Para, on the 
great Amazon, and Rio de Janeiro, the metropolis of the 
empire. With the exception of Rio de Janeiro it is, per- 
haps, the largest and wealthiest commercial city in 
South America. Roman Cathelicism is the prevailing 
religion of the city, as it is of the country at large, but 
it has been losing its hold upon the people, especially 
upon the more intelligent classes, for some years past, 
and has been superseded by infidelity, in some form or 
other, toa very great extent. The people of Pernam- 
buco, however, are liberal and tolerant in their political 
and religious views beyond almost any other community 
in the empire. Pernambuco has much to make it beauti- 
ful. The Lyceum of Arts is a beautiful edifice. It is 
of the purest white. The anniversary of St. Antonio is 
kept with greut magnificence. Portions of the town were 
illuminated for: nine nights "previous, accompanied: by 
sky-rockets und the firing of guns. 





The residence of Mr. and Mrs. T., was in a very health- 





ful locality, upon a beautiful little river, whose banks 
present a rich display of tropical vendure. It is very 
hard for me to tell when the scenery.is most charming, 
at sunrise, or sunset, or by moonlight. The house I 
lived in was very nice; it is built in Brazilian fashion, 
the rooms opening into one another. The grounds at- 
tached contained a number of fruit trees—oranges, 
eocoa-nuts, bananas, the bread-fruit, and mangoes. I 
made the acquaintance of a very beautiful white flower, 
with a delicate fragrance and long, graceful pendants, 
which procure for itthe name ‘‘ Tears of Venus.” I was 
delighted with the luxuriant beauty of the forests, whose 
lofty trees are sometimes hidden beneath a canopy of 
vines. 

The gardens, with their rich display of tropical flowers, 
beautiful and fantastically trimmed hedges, are always 
Objects of admiration, I enjoyed most the roses, violets, 
pansies and honey-suckles, that reminded me of my 
sweet home, while the brilliant array of Brazilian flowers 
claimed my consideration. It would be useless to at- 
tempt to count the varieties of cactus and begonia and 
no one could form an idea of the extreme profusion of 
the vines, which throw their graceful mantles over tree 
and bush, and veranda, and frequently cover the high 
brick walls beneath heavy masses of green. 

In October a little steamer took me and a great 
many Brazilian passengers from Bahia to Maceio, 
After six hours, a furious storm arose which lasted 
from Saturday night until Thursday morning; during 
this long space of time the waves tossed the little 
boat from one side to the other; all the passengers 
were very sea-sick and obliged to lie down. I was 
not only suffering from sea-sickness, but still more 
from hunger. Two negroes, now and then made their 
appearance at the cabin door, but that was all. From 
time to time I saw one or the other of the eleven gentle- 
men who occupied the same saloon toddling out and 
after a while come in to lie down again. Not knowing a 
single word of the Portuguese language I was not able to 
ask for anything whatever, and from Saturday in the 
early morning until 10 o'clock A. M. the following 
Thursday, I received not even a drop of water nor any- 
thing at all to eat. I made several signs to the negroes 
but they shrugged their shoulders and seemed not to 
understand me. 

We twelve fellow-suffers in the saloon had nothing 
but a cane sofa to lie on; I took. my little valise for a 
pillow. I was not afraid to die, I was almost sure that 
would follow, but I could not find a moment's rest in 
sleep during these long days and awful nights, because 
I was afraid to fall down. You will easily guess why, 
when I tell you the floor had not been cleansed atall, and 
every one had been sea-sick. Only once, the captain 
came to me and asked if I wanted ‘‘cha,” which meant 
**tea.” I had not the slightest idea then what it could 
be, but I thought it the French word, meaning cat ard 
replied ; but the captain did not understand me any 
more than I did him. He shrugged his shoulders too, 
went out and left me. In the early morning Thursday, 
the hurricane lifted the boat and threw her on a rock; 
it was so dark that the captain himself did not know 
where we were. The waves had broken the wood over 
the paddle boxes, as well as a part of the railing. The 
water by its force opened the cabin-doors and rushed in- 
to the cabin with such vehemence, that most of the gen- 
tlemen got frightened, jumped down from the sofa, 
and cried for the ‘‘Senhor Commandante,” then they 
began to implore their different patron saints for help. 
The crash of breaking wood, the darkness around us 
most gloomy, for the lamp in the cabin gave only «a 
flickering light, the Brazilian gentlemen all in white 
clothes praying loudly for help, so affected me that I 
could only clasp my hands and pray :—‘‘Thy will be 
done.” I was quite sure that the next moment would be 
our last one in this world. After a time I heard the 


had entered the Vasibarris, a river whose entrance was 
very difficult to find in bad weather. Knowing where 
we were the captain got up steam and in a few hours we 

anchor at Estancia. The captain went ashore; 
I stood on deck, though feeling very weak, and admired 
the strange-scenery around me. The little negro boys 
and girls who were basking in the sun and staring at the 
ship were all quite naked. belong fara rbrgrey 
he was followed by a Scotchman, who 


with some water and biscuits, and thant woets 
words for me on @ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giying'prices of books. 

Tue Exewents or Naturat Parosoray, 
based on the Experimental Method, pub- 
lished this month by Porter & Coates, Phil- 
adelphia, and to which reterence was made 
by us last week in conjunction with their 
recent publication of A New Sonoor Prys- 
roLey by Dunglison, is a school text-book 
of intrinsic excellence and good taste. The 
author is Thomas R. Baker, Ph.D., Profes 
sor of Natural Sciences at the Pennzylvania 
State Normal at Millersville. The object oi 
the book is to teach the student at the out- 
set the correct method of scientific investi- 
gation by actual experiment of his own 
execution. Thus a class are given an inter- 
eat and acquire capability in their studies of 
nature that will naturally develop through- 
out their lives. A large number of experi- 
ments are set ferth in careful detail, many 
of which may be performed with simple 
apparatus, An experiment is to be first 
described by one of the class and then per- 
formed in the presence of the class by the 
pupil. Most” of the experiments are also 
adapted tothe best apparatus, and direc- 
tions are frequently given tor making simple 
and inexpensive apparatus by the pupils out 
of class. 

Scientific principles are presented concise- 
ly and with clearness. Each subject is pre- 
ceded by « topical outline of its contents and 
succeeded by numerous questions of,a prac 
tical character. 

The latest inventions, such as telephone, 
phonograph, audiphone, microphone, ‘electric 
light, ete., are under their proper heads and 
illustrations arc numerous and finely en- 
graved. The latest discoveries concerning 
radiant matter are treated of in full. 

With regard to the kindred practical work, 
“A New School Physiology,” which has 
already met with wide acceptation, and is 
highly approved and welcomed in all quar- 
ters, we say no mere important subject can 
be taught in the schools than that . which 
instructs the pupilin the principles. of his 
own formation. The language and style of 
the book, which is profusely illustrated, is 
adapted to the understanding of pupils of 
academies and schools generally. There are 
also frequent allusions to the anatomy and 
physiology of other animals compared with 
man. If we had space to give the table of 
contents, the careful analysis of the treat- 
ment, together with its fullness, would be 
apparent. Teachers will do well to examine 
it. Sample copies for examination of either 
ot these works are sent by mail, post paid 
on receipt of $1, 





Grexoz has secured without war not at 
all that she asked, but perbaps quite as much 
as she expected to get, The government 
has apparently accepted the last Turkish 
proposals respecting a change of frontier, 
provided the power will guarantee the 
peaceful and loyal surrender of the new 
territory. The new boundary starts from 
the Algean Sea at Platamona, a point about 
midway between the famous mountains 
Olympus and Ossa, runs nearly due west to 
the Pindus mountain range, about midway 
between the Algean and the Ionian’ Seas, 
and then turns and runs in a southwesterly 
direction to the Gult of Arta, on the Ionian 
Sea, where it joins the old northern bound- 
ary of Greece. The vast majority of the 
population included in this district are Chris- 
tians, though the political control has been 
wholly and the landed intezest largely in 
Turkish hands. The inevitable results of 
the change of national administration will 
be a change, sudden or gradual, of the land 
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back to the original Greek owners, who are 
now in many cases cultivating their ances- 
tral estates as tenants of Turkish landlords, 
whose title is derived from reputable brig- 
andage. The new terri‘ory includes the} 
larger part of Thessaly, but very bttle of 
what was claimed io ancient . Epirus — 
Charch Union, 


The Concord Summer School of Phil- 





osophy. 

Tue remarkable and characteristically 
American expression of interest in philoso- 
phy, the Oencord summer school, proved so 
successful last year that it is licely to be- 
come a permanent instiiution. Nearly six 
hundred different persons were in attend- 
ance, the average number. present being 
about seventy. 

The term for the coming season will begin 
July 10, and continue five weeks, with 
upward of fifty lecturesin all, The follow- 
inp lecturers and subjects have been decided 
upon, and others will probably be added: 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, dean of the taculty, 
five leetures on “ The Philosophy of Life;” 
Mr. Alcott will also deliver the Salutatory 
and Valadictory. Mr. E. C. Stedman will 
read a poem at the opening session, July 10, 
1881. Prof, W. T. Harris, five lectures on 
“Speculative Philosophy,” and five on the 
“ History of Philosophy.” Dr. H. K. Jones, 
five lectures on “ The Platouic Philosophy,” 
and, five on “ Platonism in its Relation to 
Modern Civilization.” Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody, two lectures: (1.) “Dr. Ohan- 
ning;" (2.) Margaret Fuller.” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; two lectures. Mrs, E. D, 
Cheney, a lecture on “Color.” Rev. J. 8. 
Kidney, D.D., three lectures on “The Phil- 
osophic Groundwork of Ethics.” Rev, W. 
H. Channing, three lectures. Mr. 8S. H. 
Emery, Jr., two. lectures on “ Literature 
and National Life.” Dr. EB. Mulford, three 
lectures on “ Political Philosephy. ve Mr, 
Denton J, Snider, five lectures on “ Greek 
Poetry and History.” Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
readings trom Thoreav; Mr John; Albee, 
two lectures; Rev. Dr. Bartol; a lecture ; 
Prest. Porter, of Yale Oollege, a ‘lecture ; 
Mr. D. A. Wasson, a lecture. 

The secretary desires that all who pro- 
pose to attend sheuld send their names to 
him at Concord. No preliminary examina- 
tions are required, and no limitation of age, 
sex, or residence in Concord will be pre- 
scribed; but it is recommended that per- 
sons under eighteen years should not present 
themselves as students, and that those who 
take ail the courses should reside in the 
town daring the term. 





For ovr Tracners,— When we find a thing 
that is real good, we like to have our friends 
enjoy it with us, We would especially call 
the attention of oar teachers to the follow- 
ing article (“The New Education”) from 
the Tzaocners’ Instirure of New York city, 
published ty HE. L. Kellogg & Oo., 21 Park 
place. We have subscribed for it and find in 
it many valuable suggestions, just the thing 
for a live, enquiring, growing teacher. We 
weu.d heartily recommend it to all friends 
of the “ New Education”) it would not hurt 
our friend B. R., who recently appeared in 
an article in the Enterprise. When we find 
our “sentiments” expressed better than we 
can do it, we like to borrow the language of 
others.— Russian River Flag. 





A “oxassioat student” says, ‘‘ You ask, 
“ Tf Atlas supported the world, what sup- 
ported Atlas?” The question, dear sir, has 
olven been asked, but never, so far as we 
are aware, satisfactorily answured, We have 
always been of the opinion that Atlas must 


-have married a mch wile and $0 ety 
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How to Plant Seeds. 

This month a great many boys and girls 

will be getting their gardens ready for 
seeds and plants. Almost every one in the 
country can have a garden, and there is 
nothing so pleasant as to work in the 
ground day after day, and being rewarded 
by the tiny shoots which grow into beauti- 
ful plants. 
’ To have a successful garden, the earth 
should be good. Spade up the space you 
are going to use and remove the stones and 
weeds. Rake it over until the earth is fine. 
Do not sow the seeds too deep.’ Only 
cover them with the earth lightly. Water 
in the evenings. 

There are two ways of planting: The 
first is in beds from which they seeds can 
be transplanted. Or you may plant them 
where they are to remain. If the first 


.| plan is adopted, the seeds should be sown 


in rows, with little stakes at the head of 
each with the names written upon them. 
When the plants are three inches high, 
dig them up and place them as you desire 
in your garden. Thetransplanting should 
be done in the evening or on a cloudy day. 
Make a hole in the ground and pour in 
‘water ; place the plants in it, and cover 
with loose earth. If the’ seeds are sown 
where they are to stand, the weak plants 
should be thinned out as-they grow. 

If you cannot have an out-door garden, 
you can plant some seeds in a pot or box 
and place it on the window-sill where it 
can get the sun. Two or three holes 
should be in the bottom of the box and 
over them stones placed. 





Grammar class have the participal phrase 
to study. Teacher says the position is im- 
portant and gives as an example, “We saw 
a marble bust of Sir W. Scott entering the 
vestibule.” He required the pupils to place 
the participal phrase correctly. 

Several Students—We, entering the ves- 
tibule, saw a marble bust of Sir W. Scott. 

One Student—We saw a marble entering 
the vestibule bust of Sir W. Scott. 

Another Student—We saw Sir W. Scott 
entering the vestibule, bust a marble, 

Another Student—-We saw Sir W. Scott 
bust a marble in the vestibule. 


The House of Commons, 

Let us imagine ourselves standing in the 
middle of Westminister Bridge. . Just 
across the way are the Parliament build- 
ings, covering about eight acres. The 
House of Commons has been called ‘the 
most ancient and most honorable assembly 
in the world,” and the architecture of the 
buildings affords great pleasure—What 
reminiscences they call forth ! 

The public are admitted to the House of 
Commons on Saturdays, when there is no 
sitting, and at other times they are admit- 
ted to the Strangers’ Gallery on the order 








port from hur fathe:, 


of a member or of one of the ambassadors | 
‘lin London. .. The visitor passes into the’! 





lobby, which is alarge square hall with 
massively carved roof. Here the members 
congregate for conversation. It is often 
the busiest part of the House, and at all 
times the scene is animated and interest- 
ing. 

The proceedings in the House of 'Com- 
mons, are opened at 4 o’clock, and at that 
hour the hum of conversation in the lobby 
is hushed as room is demanded in a loud 
voice for “‘Mr. Speaker.” All present 
deferentially uncover and stand aside as 
two gentlemen enter dressed in court-suits 
of black—black knee-breeches, black ‘silk 
stockings, shoes with steel bucktes, ‘ex- 
quisitely-frilled shirts, and gold-mounted 
swords in black sheaths, Following these 
is Mr. Speaker himself—bewigged and be- 
gowned, with his train bearer ‘holding up 
the yard and a half of silk which trails be- 
hind him—and behind come the Speaker's 
chaplain and the Speaker’s secretary. The 
little procession enters the House from the 
lobby and an usher then announces that 
‘** Mr. Speaker is at prayers,” and ‘after a 
few moments later that, “Mr. Spedker is 
in the chair.” 

At this the Strangers’ Gallery is opened. 
At the farther end of the hall from the en- 
trance, the Speaker sits in a canopied oak 
chair. ‘The benches upon which the mem- 
bers sit are placed four deep along’ the 
sides of the hall. The speaker cries “Or- 
der! order! Notices of motion.” This 
means that members having motions to 
make must now give notice of them, and 
the choice of the day on which they may 
be made to the House is decided by ballot. 
This is followed by “‘ questioning,” and the 
ministers are then in their places. to an- 
swer questions which have been previously 
given. The inquiries cover a wide range 
of topics: When these have been made 
and answered, the House settles down to 
the evening’s debate, and does not adjourn 
until morning, O#f one occasion last win- 
ter, it was in’ session for forty-one ‘conse- 
cutive ‘hours. The members wear their 
hats, except when passifig or addressing 
the speaker.—H. ©. RipEIne in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, 


How to Make Money During Vacation. 

Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usually 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 
ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the InsTiTruTE and ComPanron, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 














~~ A ovstom prevailed with beth the Greeks 
and the, Romans of the guests carrying | 
‘away with them the viands that remained 
uneaten. Martial has an extremely witty 
epigram on this, but the droliest account of 
it is in the “ Symposium" ef Lucian. The 
party consisted of learned and dngnified 
philosophers, whom, of course, the author 
intends to satirize. Up toa certam point 
the remnants were fairly divided, but unter- 
tunately one chicken, more plump than the 
rest, attracted the attention of one of the 
party .who had no just claim to it, The 
pioper owner would not let it go, so they 
both tugged at it; a general tuinult ensued. 
One Philoxenus, a poet of Cytuera, was 
dining with Dionysius. Observing a small 
mullet served on his plate, but a large one 
on that of his host, he took t e covked fish 
in his hands and applied it to his ear. 
“What are you doing?” asked the host. 
“T am writing a poem entitled ‘ Galatea,’ and 
I want to learn from this fish something | 'e™* 
sbout Nireus; but says it was caught too 
young, whereas the big fish on your plate}: 
followed in Nereus’ train, and knows all 


about him.” The host laughed, and ordered 
the fishes to be exchanged. 


PEOPLE'S LINE 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Spiendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., feet of Canal St., 


daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M., 
are connection 








Sixth avenue, 4 
ersey City and Hoboken. 


6 p. ey 
W. Ww. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, X. % 


Extraordinary In Inducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 
serene gach" Stewartrilie, adjoining, A, 
pai tee 
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R. WILSON, Attorney, 
sr nnoapwar NEW YORK, 
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Teacher's Vacations. 








Lv 
may et 


employment 
during the Summer, all teachers 
whor are dissatisfied with the | 
small salary they aré receiving 
and all teachers without a posi- 
tion should call on or address 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 
755 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Tux Sux, fin the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
t 
I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
eee ne eee oo 
unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sux discovered the golden mean bet ween 
redundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 
IL Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized tmportance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sux prints s 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, bates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 
IIL, Good writing infeveryficolamn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 








TV. Honest comment. Tux Svx's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor tn dealing with each politica) party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
er to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 


(ean. 
VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations, 
but anwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tux Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to ite utmost power the efforts of men 
im the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 188i 
and the years immediately following will probably de 


made | cide this supremely important contest. Tax Sun be 


lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 


the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Bings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

bap ny EO fal 
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pe er qionee 


ie fe rae 
Publier of Tum Box New Yo ‘ork City. 
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Mothers rece: ures 
oh = at be, $100. 
aes ee reece = 
Fat in Bie nist 
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Pameet AUTRE, SMBS. Stor stiote 
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ScHOLaR’ S (COMPANION. 


Puplished Ifonthliy. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 

It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THEItFAMILY CIRCLE. 

Notteacher should failto introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both mvrereer and epucaTE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the “‘Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOL«R’s COMPANION. 

It is coeaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading“equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs.}Deeme 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
serry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
#1 PARK PLAC, NEW YORE, 











“he School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 


—_o——— 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
1 deo da atts ine helpane= wrath yhemrsthar ee All prljereted la 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the Prorzs 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and Permanence hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 


“It is one of the best educational journals.” — 
Appleton’s Monthly. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.""—N. ¥. Sun. 
“Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 
“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. YF. Times. 
} “Carefully prepared." . F. Witness. 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour- 


) 8. 8. Rawpars. 


“I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
City) Hexrey Krppie. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pazs. Hurrer, N. ¥. City Normal College 
“Tt meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 
Prov. Wri14M F. Puecrs, Ex-Principal Winona 


oxy 8 periodical exceeds it.”—Ex-Surr. (N. Y 


nal. (Minn.) Normal] School. 
“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. Y.| “Isan excellent paper for teachers.”—Pror 
Commercial Advertiser. Wase. Hasurvucn, N. J. Normal Schools. 


“ Tts editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best publigstion in the world.”—N. Y. 


“ It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
EpwarRp Brooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 


(2 ET And 60 say thousand of others._ges 6] 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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The Moon. —A Hf VOCAL pr ‘ee: 

Next to the sun the moon is to us the| SINGING. sxocurion. | Books for Teachers 
most interesting of all the — ‘orbs. 
arirmeniaiate ts)  RAFPHIOTT CLARKE, | nomnwatmrensame 
and revolves around it in 27 days 8“hours, professional books. He needs them as much as 
but the period from one new or full-meon op RCT eager SPECIALIST the physician and lawyer need professional works. 

Do reader, ? two? We have sold 

to another about 29days 2 hours, She is} wifeinisl Ypothed ef Vooal treizing,” nm pe ap Yl iy Sy 
the nearest of all the heavenly bodies, the AND AUTHOR of . teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
mean distance is about 288,000 miles. It “Qlarke's Practical Vooal Drill.” VOCAL TRAINING specially to aid them in their work! Itisastate 
would require a chain of thirty globes P ” * | of educational 
equal in size to the earth, to reach the) “The Human Yolce in Song, a We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
1a00n. Its diameter.ia about 2,160 miles,|| _ “The Speaking Volos,” The course eccupies three months (two lemonaper week.) | end “Books om Teaching." 
‘Her surface when viewed with a telescope | | “The Cause & Oure of Stammering,” TERMS: Kelloce’s School M 
presents an interesting and a variegated ~.— des poh bbe < —_ This Volume by the editor of the SCHOOL Joun- 
aspect, being diversified with mountains, | “Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal “ “ ts. —_ , 15.00 “ subject. A per will by reading it be able 
valleys, rocks and plains in every variety Training,” - age ey - 10,00 “ | and'be helped to succeed in governing. It has an 
of form and position. Some of these| | pox errant, Pumiid srzaxnre, xuipuve | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. | introduction by Prot. Thomas Hunter, Frese 
mountains form long and elevated ridges AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. Spectal Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. | commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, 


resembling the chains of the Alps and the 
Andes, while others resemble the shape of 
various mountains and peaks of the earth, 
But the most singular feature of the moon 
is the circular ridges and cavities which 
diversify every portion of her surface: 
There are several hundreds circular plains, 
most of which are below the surrounding 
country. They are of all dimensions from 
two or three miles to forty miles in diam- 
eter, and if they beadorned with verdure 
they must present to the view of a specta- 
tor placed among them a scenery equal to 
any that is found on the earth. 

The moon in the course of her monthly 
journey round the earth frequently passes 
in front of the stars or planets, which dis- 
appear on one side of her desk and re- 
appear on the other. The moon always 
presents the same face to us which proves 
that she revolves round her axis in the 
same time that she revolves around the 
earth. As this orb derives its light from 
the sun and reflects a portion of it upon 
the earth, so the earth performs the same 
office to the moon. A spectator on the 
lunar surface would behold the earth like 
a luminous orb suspended in the vault of 
heaven presenting ‘a surface about 18 times 
larger than the moon does to us. The 
height of more than one thousand of the 
lunar mountains have been measured some 
of which exceed 20,000.feet, Craters con- 
stitute a curious feature of the lunar land- 
scape. They are of volcanic ongin and 
usually consist of a cup-like basin with a 
conical elevation in the center. Some of 
the craters have a diameter of.over 100 
miles. Some of the craters are deep and 
narrow are said to be about four miles in 
depth so that neither earth nor sun is ever 
visible from a great part of the bottom. 

Cuas, N. LENHART. 


The Author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

John Howard Payne, the writer of 
‘*Home, Sweet. Home,” heard the music, 
which he set to it, from the lips of an 
Italian girl. Mr. Payne is described as a 
small man, with a. rather sad expression 
on his face, and of quick manner. He was 
noticeable for wearing a very full, short, 
cloth cloak, and always carrying a gold- 
headed cane. He talked much aoa ith 


animation. He went as United States| 


Consul to Tunis, Africa, where he died. 
Americans when yisiting that place stand 
for a few ‘monients ie his Voave, and 
read the inscription on his tombstone : 
Jonn HOwARD PAYNE, 
Twice Consul of the United States, 
Died April 1, 1852. 
Born at Boston, June 8, 1782. 
Since, when the gentile spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched, God’s angel said 
Welcome to — “ Honie, Sweet Home.” 


A Lesieg Joke. 

A prominent physician of Pittsburgh said, 
jokingly to » lady patient who mas com- 
rsa of her continued ill health, and of 

is inability to cure her, try Hop Bitters yy 
The lady took it in earnest and used the 





| female, may 
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1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING, STAMMERING. 
Me VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 1 


THE TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT AL SOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y, CuLYER, Chief Engineer and Superintendent of ee Park ; Mem- 
MUND O, Hovey, A.M., A.B., ve 











ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J. ; Norman A. CaLxkins, First ‘Assistant Su 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal 
mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; wes 
GERNON. 8. Higeins, Principal Public School No. 9, , President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association ; Joun W. ATwoop, Principal Publi ¢ School No. int a Jer- 
sey City,-President Jersey Teachers’ Association ; Joun C. McNary, 
cipal Grammar School, No. No. 1, New York City ; Epwarp 'G. Warp, Principal Pub. 
lic School No. 19, Brooklyn ; SaMUEL S, , Principal Public School No. 28, 
; Amos M. KgiLoaa, A.M., Editor of the New York ScHooL JOURNAL, 
New York ; CHARLES W. Brown, Manager of the Educational Department of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York ; Samvet M. Pgr«ins, General mt of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp S, Peck, Lawyer, New York mig? JOHN 
CaRNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILLIAM M. MyERs, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
OF TiIicaERrs. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, 


PRESIDENT, Vick PREs., 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, 
securing benefits at Hils death from $500 to $6,500. 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
bemtmitted. Bach memberhasa vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 

Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 

If you have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- ' 


cular to 
Ww. D. MOYERS, Secretary. 
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THE SPELLING GAME, 
33 BARCLAY ST, 


EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
WILLIAM D. MYERS. 
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MEDALS, The Wustrated Dictionary. 

of every description, | Very ha bound in Cloth. Con- 

Send for iltustrated catalogue | taining 674 pages. (estegp op Deapinone 





words, phrases 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANE 9 AVE. | ore we vison one Spang: game and one Die 


RELIABLE WORK. A.. Ss. CLARK, 
MODERATE CHARGES, | 145 Nassan et. or 37.Park, Row Ny Ky City, 


Plastic Mllings for broken down and sensitive SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 
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Bitters, trom which she weed Sec teeth a speciality. Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. — 
~heaith:—She now the fe want | ‘BACK’ AND REN eg poonsiene 

his joke; but he t so. well ) rare .¥. 
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the school-room. In each suisject the 
Pa. Ao eieea or howes teach the subjects. 
ard. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
> or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing pe wal out the most hee Fs > 
Tithe publi 
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brasich of stdy-and sphere OF duty 


in cloth. “Price, 
$1.50 paid. ot attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we hove old. a 
large number. 
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A BRAIN AWD NERVE FOOD. * 


of ; strengthens. the digestion ; 
worry or overwork. — 


THIS DIFFERS FROM AL 
the Vitat Nerve-Giving Pri of the Or Brain ALY OF 
wi an or pe on op 


of mind or 
PREVENTS consu 


cures neuralgia and 
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ns have found it so necessary that t 
body pfite or nervousness ; 
nmpton. 


ALIZED PHOS- PHITES 


alone pre- 


gives vitality to the inew t — 


J pe eye pepe the elements that have been carried 
FP. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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FOR RECITATION. 
Whatever you have tosay my friend, ~ 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 
Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say it in the readiest way); j 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Of particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 
For if you go spluttering over a page, 
‘When ‘a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spread so thin, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly: through ; 
So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 


be 
To make quite sure of your wish, my ftend, 
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And let them bevcrispy andrdry ; 5") (} 


And when it is finished, and ; 

. It is done-exactly brown; 

Just look it over again, and then 
Boil it down. 


yt ne - we 
An Emperor at Home, 

Some persons think thata king sleds 
about the easiest life possible; but if» they 
wete to “visit the Emperor of Austria, 
Frantis Joseph, théir opinion would be 


considerably altered.. His Majesty has}, 


breakfast at half past four, three hours 


earlier than most young folks in this} 


country are down stairs in the morning. 
Then he rides in a dog-cart to the palace 
of ‘shooting; ‘which is several miles from 
the place: By nine o’clock the Emperor 
if ‘back ‘again ‘and sitting at his work- 
table. The morning’s despatches are gone 


through with the assistande  of-two sec- |’ 
retariaé.° “Thien comes thé “6ourt council- | 


lors and- ministers and the “Emperor ts is 
busiad (with ‘them until ‘his |two) o'clock 
dinner. This generally consists of a bot- 
tle of beer and meat; After this he works 
for another hour. 


‘The ‘main building is occupied by the | 


royal family, ladies. and gentlemen in 
waiting, chanlain, atar, ete, The guests 











It has hecome oo eermmen to write, the 
=e of an elegant, interesting article 
then run it into some advertisement 
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duce people to give them one trial, as no 


one who knows their value will ever use 
\nything else.— Providence Advertiser. 


Bowpom Couueas has now 253 students, 
ot whom 103 are in the me 

Gifts te the amount of 120,000 were r 
ceived sense amine hea past 
pense 
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BEST 


“BRA geo? SER. 





ust Adopted by the Board of Education 
"on 9 poo QF NEW YORK CITY. 





the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Norma! School, Mansfield, Pa. 
‘* We have carefully and faithfully 
| ed the Erasers made by you, cul cmenas 
them the Brest we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 





‘4 From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 


Tf APTN LIQUID OR DRY FoRM 
That | Acts af the same time on 
THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, 
4D THE EIDNETS.. . 
WHY ARE Wwe SICK? 


nail diese 'gueah danane <i 
or torpid, and 

e therefore forced into the blood 
should be expelled nateraly. 


a £ 


WILL SURELY | CURE 
KIDNEY.D 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
8, CONSTIPATION, 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
- AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
Sree action of these organs and 
aewenl™ r 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 








oY } etal) wolleahell 
nay. Wort, od ig® pemteian tn 
aca ? Gal: 


Mod aw 





she 





Hor Pa’ 


druggists, H>p Bitters Mfr. Co, Rochester, }f. ¥. 
“ ee eS or Coes et ‘ ot 





Troy Conférence Acadcmy, Poultney, Vt. 
**] find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sam of Climax Eraser has 
ven i in the test. You 
Sn kansas influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 


All Wool Felt; per dozen, $2.00 


°©""The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teathers if fou want a durable, héalthy eraser get the Climaa. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It 18 80 


— 
READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, lam 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Prtacipa! State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
a of State Board of Education, Vermou . 
‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoin University, Marton, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Ere- 
sers. 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
** Lhave tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 


| Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM... F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





a 







Cins: 


nervous system in the 


The Life Food, to accompan y either of the others, taken | meals. 


fate and arene ent food, Sot: eee Somes a. © 
er pobaseo habit." $L:80 euch, or alk 


THE BLANCHARD FOODS, 


(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 


A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 


For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is « fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken direct] oiten-cach eal, and do 


ially designed for a depressed 
or - bottles for $5. 


for thone vnddictal ts 








‘ustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 

ara SEE Way act ah 
' HOME. AND: FAMILY. 

The day school ‘will Bad in its columns 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST, 
The ** Acme” School stands at the head. 
gente bette eae Pome a 
ASTONISHING OFFER! 


Sum ar ere, 


Address, WA. F. KELLOGG, 











fr tani rman Urak Meee 4. ¢ 
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In TAs i 
inquiry concern 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement im the School 
Journal. 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES, 


want DIGTIONABY, New Edition sot ONE | ety 
8 meen.) Protusely [llustrated. Zibrary eep 


p AL and ICAL DICTIONARY: 8vo,<Li- 
ACADEMIC BiCHONARY. Tiustrated. - Crown 8vo. 
COMPREHENS “DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

12mo. Half roan. 5 
PRIMARY DICTION Y.\ Illustrated. 16mo; Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Iustrated. mo. Cloth, @ 
ets.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tu gilt edges, 
Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 

fall nape Sits and defin vocabulary, m Ww 


cester's, in the opinion of our m 


uca- 
tore, the most complete, as well as by the cheapest 
Dictionaries‘ot our, language. 


7 OPENS aT mackel se, Philacelpais. 
MITCHELL’S ‘unis 
NEW ow ready’ | 


muti i OUTLINE 
With Key. in MAPS 
THE NEW | wotinn, 
AMERICAN = 45. c:1 
os. porse. READING 
With Brackets CHARTS. 


and Companion, 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


" JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gram 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. < of the eg s 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milnue’s Inductive Arithmetics. 





New Editiong 

















veumetitina TI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAG#. 
HULL’S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 











ack 
alt, spats “4 é help 
a redés, 
teagher P 








boa: board aa 


colored crayons sent with each order. Kaitos. 7 
qUL Gedar Falls, lowa. Prot.’ Drawing, &c., lows 
8 tate Normal School. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
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The Mason Problems in Arithmetic] 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips ord Cara Board. 


Those of the same kind are ¢ Poel he 
gd colors are used :— ‘Ss ein, Ye uM 
Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 
Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
Their be pon A sale prin nh their pat. 


ke an 
ET per act set ‘ot tte00 different problems 


rd in ten colors. Ry F full (tw, of wee. ay Some poat 4 


boa’ 
paid, one dollar. 
Address i "C. MASON. Jacksonville, Il. 


AGENTS t AGENTS ! AGENTS? 
OHN B. GOUGH‘S bran 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


best chance ever offered to sides od! saat. ie, Its Sones on Gan 


=r “John B. B. 





Conn 





BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 
yeas Tq Parmn,ohe. MPULL 
tRRDUZEN @ TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





Ta Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DE. GEO, F. ROOT and J. R. MURBAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that | in the preparation of 


Heart a Voice 


Have secured a combination of 


stron and. Popular Lore ned 


eae 
AND ¥. Cc 
the ry size) be: 


eden ery eS conta be 
= haa lied by al 


yal York” einen .O 





THE MASCOT. ($1.50 
operas. 


ry res 


‘che 


snl, Compegare$. 


ach $1.50), and the most 
re those in L. C. 


py ea series, each 
fae eae ee pa 
a th 


e 
8k 
osities 
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MUSICAL WORKS. 
THE. BE BEACON NGHT, Sees hs = 


|, ~m 








New 


By 3.4. eon eer: and E, A. HOF 
Operas : 
OLIVETTE. (50 cents.) BILLEE TAYLOR. (50 cents.) 
) editions of very popular 





For General Readers, and for TOWN LIBRARIES: 


MUSICAL Rep hapa 


Grea 
‘thoroughly tad ee he has read 
i post it and 
Pi 







entertaining 


etches ‘8 well written 


of Music ($1). 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
' -C, H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 





DRAWINGS] fs 


Fizures ijn-] - 









naan | for Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 389 


is kind and 








Pero ieaneumns Nn 


HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 

















TEACHERS 0 re ieee 











THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











Wonderful Work. ” 


CSA x ECTUS 5 GioVaRninr 


Nh Bree Bee Aerie In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $8.00 


_ | Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 


Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
24 door East of Fifth Avenue, 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. . till 10 P. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. 8. M. GriswoLp, President. 


Tue ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
——_o-——_—_ 


























over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as 
 deage ta ginidem aig: Neha Fy fod EF, i Gkcteed aan: 
a ? 
, re ee on) Slog mae manilla vily it 
It can be furnished at very low prices. 


Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
Legal and Foolscap, en ot. Bath Letter re es 
Congress Letter, ty | Commercial Note, oe Sa tb 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used in 
iar aoe eee nig eines’ end intigly 
Sige. Per pkge Per of 10, 
Wir aera ieee wire eta me 
renéw nm one 1 and 
cial note, 1 y Teachers, let me from spent 


WILL ape F, KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York, 


UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 








WEWBST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual, wnaladidaediaaals and Well a 
BEST.” | Venable’s Easy Algebra. Giiacsibbovete Talkt 5 ong cae 




















and Sub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, «4 
Falcon, $73, QOS, Other Styles to ewit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 
ee HEN EY HOE, Sole Agent 


E BY ALL DEALERS 














WORKS. CAMDEN, W. J. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSE RVATORY. 


‘The Largest Music School in the world. Tuition $15 
with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hourse 
musical instruction in a quarter. English branches and | 1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1.00 
brary 2000 Volumes on Music Pnzz 4 x. 

Quarter begins 18. Send for calendar. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier's Words of the Lord Jesus. fv0l. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 











2“ p peUReRE, Mrsio Hatt, Boston, 

















